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On the ground floor of the telephone 
building a man worked at the test 
board. It was night; flood had come 
upon the city; death and disaster threat- 
ened the inhabitants. Outside the tele- 
phone building people had long since 
scught refuge; the water mounted higher 
and higher; fire broke out in nearby build- 
ings. But still the man at the test board 
stuck to his post; keeping up the lines of 
communication; forgetful of self; think- 
ing only of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same building 
a corps of telephone operators worked 
all through the night, knowing that build- 
ings around them were being washed 
from their foundations, that fire drew 
near, that there might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that kept 
them at their work—a spirit beyond 
thought of advancement or reward—the 


Why they stick 


spirit that animates men and women 
everywhere who know that others depend 
upon them. By the nature of telephone 
service this is the every-day spirit of the 


Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is present 
all the time behind the scenes. It has its 
most picturesque expression in those who 
serve at the switchboard, but it animates 
every man and woman in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or at 
desks; others out on the “highways of 
speech.’” Some grapple with problems 
of management or science; some with 
maintenance of lines and equipment; 
others with office details. But all know, 
better than any one else, how the safe 
and orderly life of the people depends 
on the System—and all know that the 
System depends on them. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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| ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


RyAPOLBONS name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought overa century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty st le ma from the of history. The one complete, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History :. World 


Including a full authentic account of the —~ i War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
er men have written histories of one Retin or periods Gibbon of Rome mMacaulay 
of En pened. Guizot of France, but it ayer be me Ridpath to write a history of the 
World from the earliest civilization down to the 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and ez easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 

ve you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 

utiful style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 
nor do we sell through eae so there is no agents’ commission ofr 
book dealers’ profits to pay. —_ ye of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’ s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan ture and refinement to the dawn of whercey. 
including a full authentic account of the World War 

covers every race, mation, eve 

holds you spelibeund by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


RIDPATH is endorsed Presidents of the 
United States, practicall university and college 
presidents, and bya quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDEATH eee the great historical events 


as thoug were ha before your eyes; he 
A ugh him. to see the battles of old; to mee 
and queens and ors; tosit :n the Roman te; to eee 


against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; tosail the south- 
ern seas with Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
— mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


6 AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU DO NOT 

KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE TO BE BEAUTI- 
FUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. _ IT 
IS THE GOLDEN RULE FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 


MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED TO THIS 
IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD MASTER 
DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE- 
ARRANGED, TAKEN APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY 
ARE DESIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 


MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—BUT THEY ARE. 
YOU WOULD LIKE THEM IN YOUR HOME. 


Catatog No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information. Write to us. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Conahan Sees it Through 


By PERCY E. NAYLOR 


AMES CONAHAN was a trifle under six 
feet in height; fair of complexion and 


His reddish-brown hair was al- 


blue of eye. 
ways well brushed and his person betrayed 


signs of painstaking care; rather remarkable 
of one whose position in life was the cleaner 
of stills. His years were twenty-five; therefore 


he had not had time to fill out, as yet. But 
in spite of his slenderness he gave the im- 
pression of great physical strength and endur- 
ance. And one had only to look into his con- 
fident eyes to know that he would be brave 
under any circumstance. 


Conahan’s antiquated little car came to a 
grinding stop and he admired the view. The 
plant of the Scandia Oil Company at Rich- 
mond, California, nestled in the protection of 
large, warm, brown hills that were bisected 
with long lines of black snaky-looking pipe. 
Snowy-white tanks were perched here and 
there on the hillside and stored the finished 
product of the refinery. Towering red brick 
stacks penetrated the blue of the sky and 
vomited forth huge volumes of gaseous smoke 
that violated the purity of the fresh morning 
air. Just then the sun thrust his cheery self 
from behind the piled up clouds of smoke and 
smiled upon the pure white tanks and they in 
turn reflected the greeting. The scene always 
beckoned to the artistic in the soul of James 
Conahan much to the amusement of his fellow 
workers, who wondered what there was to see 


in a view of the place where they worked for 
the best part of the day, amidst conditions that 
were not calculated to arouse the artistic in 
one’s nature. 

“Come out of it, come out of it, boss} Don’ 
you know that it’s nearly time for the call of 
the whistle?” 

The man in the car whirled on his seat; and 
looked into the dark face of Henry Hooker, his 
leading man in the “black squad” as the still- 
cleaners were dubbed—by the refinery wags. 

The foreman of the still-cleaners smiled. 

“Good morning, Hooker, hop into the car 
and I'll give you a lift. Or, perhaps you'd 
rather walk>” he suggested with a merry little 
twinkle in his eye. 

“What! Me walk when I can ride? I 
should say not,” exclaimed Hooker laughingly 
as he scrambled into the car and deposited his 
bulk along-side of Conahan. 

With a jerk the car started and bowled re- 
finery-wards. 

“What do you do with yourself nights?” in- 
quired James Conahan of his companion. 

“Oh, nothing much. You see I’m not in the 
social swim like you. I’ve been trying to get 
acquainted. But for some reason the girls in 
this town don’t seem to take to me. By the 
way, Mr. Conahan, not intending to be per- 
sonal, but who were the two striking young 
ladies that I saw with you last night?” 

While asking this rather pointed question 
Hooker watched his companion slyly, with his 
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ape-like brown eyes, tugging nervously at the 
small black mustache, that he cultivated pur- 
posely to hide his mouth. 


To Hooker’s relief James Conahan took no 
offense at this question, for he replied easily: 


“The young ladies were the Misses Yost. 
They’re both remarkably fine girls.” 


“Lucky youngster,” remarked the other man 
enviously, “fine friends, good job, what more 
could a man want?” 


“Glad you think so,” answered Conahan ab- 
sently. 


Henry Hooker’s remarks had set James Cona- 
han thinking, as it was intended that they 
should, when Hooker commenced his effective 
inquiries. For after playing courtier to the 
two sisters Loretta and Nettie for the best part 
of a year, he had finally decided, that he pre- 
ferred Loretta to anyone else in the world. 
Therefore he determined to demonstrate his 
— until the girl was of the same opinion 
as he. 


The next time when calling on the sisters 
James Conahan remarked about the loneliness 
of his leading man, saying it was evident that 
he was anxious to make entrance into nice 
society and from all appearances he was suit- 
able to be introduced into their little circle. 


“What do you know about this Mr. Hooker >” 
inquired Loretta cautiously. ) 


“That’s really the reason I didn’t bring him 


here with me tonight. No one knows anything 
of him. 


“‘He volunteers no information about himself, 
and if you question him—he’s evasive.” 


“What do you think of him?” asked Nettie. 

“Naturally I think that he’s all right or | 
wouldn’t allow him to mention your name, much 
less be introduced to you girls.” 

“If that’s the case bring the gentleman 
around the next time you call,” drawled Nettie. 
“I’ve been watching you and sis for some time 
and I’ve noticed that three’s a full house.” 

Lately it became a habit for Conahan to pick 
up Hooker every morning on his way to work. 
The men, being opposites, were attracted to 
one another as is generally the case when 
extremes meet. is morning proved no ex- 
ception and as usual Conahan was surprised 
by Hooker, while he was feasting on the scene 
of the refinery cradled in the russet-brown arm 
of the hills. When Conahan’s passenger had 
settled comfortably and the little car was bounc- 
ing on its way to the refinery, Conahan broke 
the news. 


“Got anything on for the night, old man>” 
inquired Conahan of Hooker. 


“Not a thing. Why?” 

“That's fine. I’ve made an engagement for 
you. 
“With whom >” 


“I’m going to introduce you to the Yost sis- 
ters tonight, to Nettie in particular, as Loretta 
is my girl. Understand >” 


“Perfectly.” 


And then the two men shook hands in under- 
standing. 


So it happened that a congenial little party 
of four were often seen at places of amuse- 
ment and promenading the main thoroughfares 
of town. And they made a passable little 
group. Ihe sisters were of an age and looked 
almost enough alike-to be taken for twins. 
Their greatest dissimilarity was in their eyes. 
Loretta had brown and Nettie blue eyes. Cona- 
han was tall and fair of skin and Hooker was 
even taller than his comrade and burly and 
older. 


The refinery had been very busy. And there 
had been overtime aplenty and the still-cleaners 
were drawing down big checks that month. On 
account of his prosperity (and he seemed to 
have nothing to do with his money except spend 
it) Henry Hooker announced to the others of 
the little group that he’d hired a big touring 
car for the following Sunday, and that they'd 
pack their lunch-hampers and go somewhere on 
a day’s drive and sightseeing. 


Sunday came. 


“Let’s go to San Francisco and visit the 
Aviary in Golden Gate Park. I understand 
that they've some new species of birds there 
and I’d like to study them,” said Conahan with 
shining eyes. 

“No, no,” shrilled the girls in unison, “let’s 
motor to Santa Rosa; it’s heavenly there at 
this time of year.” 

“Why not go to Golden Gate Park and then 
down the peninsular to San Jose>’’ suggested 
Conahan. 

Hooker, who had been listening to the argu- 
ments goodhumoredly, suggested going to Sac- 
ramento, saying, “I'd like to see Sutter’s Fort, 
and this is my chance.” 

Since Hooker was standing the expense of 
the car it was agreed that they'd go to Sacra- 
mento and view the old fort, and surrounding 
landmarks. 

Now that it was settled where the outing was 
to be there was a humorous argument as to 
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whom the honor would fall of piloting the car. 
All of the party were drivers. It was finally 
decided to draw straws. After great hilarity it 
was decreed that Conahan should drive the 
car to Sacramento. And at Sacramento they 
would decide who would have the honor of driv- 
ing home. 

Conahan would not have minded this ar- 
rangement if Hooker hadn’t insisted that the 
two sisters ride in the rear seat with him, 
leaving Conahan alone to his driving. While 
driving to Sacramento many were the glances 
he directed to the rear of the car in admiration 
of the two girls. They had chosen for the trip 
their favorite dresses, (the sisters always 
dressed alike) which were full cut, long waisted 
blue serge frocks, that seemed to accentuate 
their firm young shoulders and rounded arms. 
And with their soft young faces, bobbed hair, 
and eyes set rather far apart, they looked like 
a pair of chubby high-school girls; and poor 
Conahan was driving with all this loveliness in 
the rear set. To Conahan this was maddening, 
for he was beginning to distrust, slightly, this 
mysterious loud-mannered friend of his, suspect- 
ing that much of his actions were just plain act- 
ing, to conceal other motives! 


Sacramento was reached. and all points of 
interest, including Sutter’s Fort were viewed 
by the holiday makers. It was a joyous time 
with a little dissenting thought, now and then 
coming from Hooker. 


When it was time to take the road there 
was another hilarious selection and it fell upon 
Hooker to pilot the car homeward. 


Conahan smiled. Now he would revel in the 
car’s rear seat with the sisters. But as it hap- 
pened he was disappointed, though happily, for 
Nettie insisted on riding with the driver. This 
left him alone with the adorable Loretta. 

Henry Hooker and Nettie, as is often the 
case, instead of attending seriously to the busi- 
ness of driving, flirted and skylarked. At first 
the couple in the tonneau of the car paid scant 
attention to the erratic behavior of the car as 
they were submerged in their own affairs. How- 
ever the car suddenly sped up and careened 
dangerously around a curve in the road and 
Conahan remonstrated with Hooker. 

“Say, old man, don’t be so flighty, and ‘tend 
to your driving. We don’t want to spill in the 
road.” 

The driver of the car scowled and snarled, 
much to the surprise of his companions: 

“Mind your own affairs; nobody's getting 
hurt. I didn’t interfere with your driving when 


you had the wheel. Anyhow it was I who 
rented the car for the day!” And with that he 
clamped his foot viciously on the accelerator 
and the car raced over the smooth highway. 


The couple in the tonneau exchanged inquir- 
ing glances as the car lurched drunkenly. Lor- 
etta paled. While her sister in the front seat 
laughed hysterically. Crying: “Step on it, 
Henry; step on it. We'll show those two ’fraid 
cats back of us what speed is!” 


As a matter of fact Hooker was diminishing 
his speed, for he did not want to risk his prec- 
ious skin. However at the insistence of his com- 
panion for speed and still more speed, in a 
spirit of bravado once again he pressed hard 
on the accelerator and the car leaped like a 
live thing and swooped over the road. Another 
curve, and the car skidded wildly throwing one 
of its tires. The machine rocked and careened 
madly, hurled itself across the road, straddling 
the opposite line of traffic. The girls screamed. 
Hooker turned a sickly green, while Conahan 
strove to calm the party. Suddenly there was 
a throaty bray of a frantically warning horn, 
followed by the grinding of powerful brakes. 
But the car lying across the road was helpless. 
Like a stricken thing it awaited destruction, 
and like an avenging Juggernaut the Sacra- 
mento stage catapulted through the helpless 
car. Followed a crash—a splintering of wood 
and metal—accompanied by screams and oaths. 


The stage skidded to a lurching stop. Driver 
and passengers piled out of the stage and 
streamed excitedly towards the car they had 
struck. It was overturned. Smoke shrouded 
the wreck; from its interior came groans and 
terrified shrieks. The stage driver assisted by 
the male passengers quickly righted the wrecked 
automobile and rolled it into the ditch, where 
it burst into flames and was quickly consumed. 


The four occupants of the wrecked car were 
unconscious, when rescued. It happened that 
a doctor was traveling on the stage and he 
ordered the victims laid out on the green of 
the roadside which was canopied by monster 
oaks. He quickly inspected the first three vic- 
tims and bound up their hurts. When he came 
to Nettie he lifted her hand and felt her pulse— 
there was no pulse—he released the hand; it 
dropped lifelessly. Tenderly the doctor pushed 
back the eyelids and to prove what he saw, 
he applied the stethescope to the heart. Look- 
ing up at the inquiring circle of passengers he 
announced gravely: 

“This girl—she’s dead!” 


The three survivors and the dead girl were 
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removed to a nearby ranch-house, the coroner 
had been notified and the stage continued on 
its way. 

When the survivors of the wreck regained 
consciousness and learned of its tragic outcome 
there was much sorrowing. But strange to re- 
late Henry Hooker seemed to take the tragedy 
more keenly to heart than even Loretta. How- 
ever at the coroner's investigation Hooker 
threw the blame of the tragedy on the dead 
girl, declaring that she had “grasped the wheel 
in an exhilaration of spirit and playfully twisted 
it!” 

But the girl could not defend herself, for she 
had found the peace that passeth all under- 
standing and was sleeping under a little flower 
strewn mound that overlooked the tranquil blue 
of San Francisco Bay. 

After time the great healer had done its work 
the trio took up the interrupted threads of life. 
The stream of life cannot be dammed by the 
dead; life must flow on. 

Now it happened that every time James 
Conahan called upon Loretta Yost he always 
found Henry Hooker “parked” in the easy chair 
and looking as though he were the possessor of 
all he surveyed! At his first opportunity Cona- 
han laughingly remarked about the state of af- 
fairs to Loretta. The girl for a fleeting instant 
seemed nonplussed but she replied evenly 
enough: “Why the only reason that the poor 
fellow calls is to talk about Netta, he feels 
her loss keenly!” 

However Conahan knew better than this. 
Loretta might be mistaken as to Hooker’s in- 
tentions, but he was not! For he had sur- 
prised certain tell-tale looks that Hooker had 
directed at Loretta and noticed the amorous 
gleam in his eye. He felt that Hooker had 
discarded all scruples and intended to win Lor- 
etta for himself. At any rate he was going to 
broach the subject of Loretta at the first oppor- 
tunity to his would-be-rival! 

The next day at the refinery Conahan had a 
chance to talk to his subordinate without being 
overheard. The two men were walking through 
the yard of the refinery to inspect a still that 
had been reported for cleaning. Conahan spoke 
of the thing that was uppermost in_ his 
thoughts. 

“Tell me, old man, how is it every time that 
I call on Loretta I find you there? Why don’t 
on give me a chance to be alone with my 
gir 

“Who said that she was your girl?” flared 
—_ Hooker suddenly, and with unnecessary 
eat. 


“T did.” 

“Oh, is that so? Well, others have some- 
thing to say about that!” 

“You know that I introduced you to the 
Yost girls with the understanding that I was to 
have Loretta for myself!’ 

“Did you? Well, if that was the case I’ve 
forgotten it. Anyway I intend to take the girl 
myself! So the sooner you get out of the 
way and leave a clear field for me the better 
it will be for all concerned. Get me?” 

“No, I don’t get you! But I'll have you 
understand that I’ll brook no interference from 
a man of your stripe.” 

The other man uttered not a word, grunting 
contemptuously. 

At first Conahan was inclined to appeal to 
Loretta not to encourage the other man’s atten- 
tions but a fierce independence that burned 
within him, compelled him not to beg favors 
even from Loretta; and in any event the best 
man would win. He intended to be the best 
man! 

Now that war had been declared between the 
two men Hooker began to do all that he could 
to undermine James Conahan in any way that 
he could. For while Conahan’s hobby was 
the study of birds, Hooker’s hobby was “wom- 
an” and he always worked in the dark with the 
stealth of a tiger and the cowardice of a 
coyote! 

Simulating forgetfulness of their rivalry he 
laid plans to disgrace the man who had be- 
friended him. And it was not long before 
opportunity presented itself, and snake-like he 
struck! 

As a foreman Conahan had to report on the 
condition of all stills ordered cleaned. And 
for that purpose he had a pad with printed 
conditions—such as—''still cleaned”—"‘still 
needs repairs” —'‘still will be ready for charge 
at such-and-such a time.”” All Conahan had to 
do was to make a check mark after one of these 
headings and drop the statement into one of the 
refinery mail boxes. The messenger who made 
the rounds every half hour getting the reports 
from the mail boxes took the reports to the 
head office. 

Being a young man and proud of the clean- 
liness of his reports, he always signed his name 
to the sheets before commencing work, when 
his hands were clean. Then he only had to 
make a check mark to indicate the condition 
of the still in question. 

Hooker had noticed this and he had stolen 
one of the signed blanks. 

One day a still in very bad condition was in- 
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spected by Conahan and he checked off the 
condition of the still indicating that it needed 
repairs, handed the report to Hooker to deposit 
in the nearest mail box as was his custom. 
Hooker looked the report over and grinned in 
triumph. He substituted his report which read, 
“Ready to charge at once!” 

So the still was charged and on account of 
its condition lives were endangered and many 
barrels of oil lost. 

Conahan was called upon the carpet in the 
superintendent’s office and asked to explain why 
he reported still No. 20 in condition for charg- 
ing? 

“But, sir, I didn’t order that still to be 
charged! I ordered it to be repaired!” pro- 
tested Conahan to the superintendent. 

“Then how do you account for this 2” flashed 
the superintendent as he shoved the signed re- 
port under Conahan’s nose, showing above his 
signature the checked report, “Still ready to 
charge!” 

Conahan’s face paled. Then it reddened with 
rage; he knew that he’d been tricked and he 
stuttered incoherently as he attempted to ex- 
plain. 

The superintendent listened impatiently; and 
then he said: 

“If anyone but you were responsible for this 
blunder I’d discharge him at once. But on ac- 
count of your past good record, I’m going to 
disrate you and make Hooker foreman in your 
place. You can have Hooker’s position!” 

“But, sir,” protested Conahan weakly as he 
clutched the desk for support, “there’s some 
mistake, I’m not responsible for this!” 

“No,” said the superintendent kindly for he 
liked this efficient Conahan, “you’ve made a 
slip somewhere and now you'll have to pay.” 
Then the phone buzzed and he turned his back 
on Conahan who left the office with downcast 
heart. However, he was firm in his determina- 
tion to ferret out this mystery at all costs, 
knowing as he did, he had not reported the 
still as O. K. 

The next morning Hooker reported as fore- 
man and Conahan as assistant of still-cleaners. 

“Didn’t expect to see you on the job this 
morning,” scowled Hooker to Conahan, 
“thought that you’d quit!” 

“Why should I quit? I’ve got to work some- 
where and this is as good a place as any,” 
replied the subordinate briefly. 

The foreman grunted suspiciously. 

As day followed day in the murky refinery 
it was apparent to all that the new foreman 
was not competent. And many were the small 


errors that he made, and it was whispered 
around the plant that if it were not for the 
watchful eye of the efficient assistant, numer- 
ous would be the complaints of neglected stills. 

Again the refinery was having a rush of orders 
and the still-cleaners were busy cleaning stills 
from sun up to sun down, often working two 
continuous shifts to keep up with the demand 
for clean stills and more clean stills. The rush 
of work was too much for the new foreman. 
He was getting flustered! 

It so happened that the foreman and his 
assistant were busily finishing up a still after 
the regular gang had left it, and Hooker in 
his confusion had reported the still ready to 
charge at once! 

The men were working feverishly when there 
was a double clang and both man-hole-covers 
were replaced and bolted in a twinkling, and 
simultaneously the oil—oil that was hot—began 
to be pumped into the still! The two im- 
prisoned men looked at each other inquiringly. 

Hooker turned a sickly yellow. The rays of 
the portable electric lamp that stood on the 
floor of the still showed two men in a dangerous 
situation, one that would try their souls. 

“God, what’s happened>” mouthed Hooker. 

“We're prisoners in this still. And if we 
don’t get out of this, it will mean that we'll 
be converted into gasoline!’’ Conahan informed 
him grimly. 

Hooker groaned. In spite of the volcanic 
heat his teeth chattered. 

Suddenly there was the muffled roar of 
burning gases, the prisoners stared at each 
other, knowing that the fire had been kindled 
under the still. The tide of oil was raising. 
Hooker was helpless with terror. But Conahan 
kept up a continuous shouting and alternated 
by beating the walls of the still with his ham- 
mer. However he seemed not to be heard. 
The situation was terrifying; they would soon 
be cooked alive! Quickly Conahan flashed 
his electric lamp about the still. He saw at 
the top of the pipe of flowing oil a valve, and 
he knew that if he could only close the valve 
they would be rescued. For the pump, having 
no outlet, would be forced to stop, or something 
would break and that would attract attention 
to the still. 

At this critical moment Hooker fainted, and 
with a groan plunged face downward into the 
rising tide of oil. 

Conahan swore, and stripping off his shirt 
he lashed the unconscious coward to a stay- 
bolt thus keeping his head above the murder- 

(Continued on page 38) 


Cheap For Cash 


By MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


cé OT a thing, my dear! And besides, 
don’t you remember the lovely dress- 
ing gown you gave me last year? People my 


age don’t have birthdays. Now do be reason- 
able! And then, you can’t afford it.” 


The discussion about mother’s birthday pres- 
ent began each year with the same array of 
arguments in precisely the same order. The 
day usually brought forth a box of “really 
nice” plain handkercheifs, a pair of silk stock- 
ings, or a handbag that looked almost like 
leather, a few letters from old friends and a 
check from the boys to “buy something you 
want and not spent it on the children or the 
house.” 


This year, Sarah decided, mother was to 
have a proper birthday. Sarah had recently 
left business college and gone into the firm of 
William and Taylor, Attorneys-at-Law. Her 
employers, themselves in the first struggle of 
business life, could pay only $12.50 a week, 
so they told her she might do extra work in 
her spare time in the office, and use their type- 
writer. Most of the week’s pay was swallowed 
up in the humdrum details of living and extra 
work had not yet balanced the outlay for a 
ream of typing paper and a three-insertion ad- 
vertisement in the daily paper. In spite of this 
a celebration of independence was due; and 
why shouldn’t it take place on mother’s 
birthday ? 

Sarah planned a_ shopping tour,—after 
several days’ silence on the contentious subject 
of birthdays,—and hoped to decoy mother into 
expressing a sincere desire for some expensive 
and inaccessible object. Then, in her lunch- 
hour next day, she would pop out and buy it, 
even if it cost twenty dollars. But mother 
knew a trick worth two of that. She admired 
and expressed a wish for everything she saw. 
In every department some article took her 
fancy and she exclaimed over each in turn 
until Sarah was as much at a loss as before 
as to what to choose. 

They spent a wearisome afternoon in the de- 
partment store,—waiting for change from Rob- 
ert’s pajamas and winter stockings, waiting 
to be waited on, waiting for the elevator, which 
made two crowded trips without them,—and 
finally waiting for the street car. 


The seething crowd of shoppers was momen- 
tarily thinned and immediately reinforced as 
cars came and went and the revolving doors 
of The Biggest Store in Town thrust forth 
more tired and irritated women. 

Sarah suggested walking up a couple of 
blocks and catching the car at the corner of 
Monroe Street before the crowd. And as they 
went,—window-shopping on the way.—mother 


became fixed before the window of a small 


jeweler. 


“I'd simply love that pin,” she announced. 
“Cousin Isabel used to have one almost like 
it and I have coveted it all my life. Why, 
there;”’ she went on with a laugh, “you can 
give me that for my birthday. It won't cost 
more than a few thousand dollars, I should 
think!” 

Sarah examined the brooch carefully. It 
was an imitation amethyst, tied like an un- 
conventional bow and having a row of dust- 
diamonds set along either end. Snuggled into 
mother’s cream frill on her black silk dress it 
would look like a knot of deep lilac ribbon 
with a wee lace fringe. __ 


It took nearly all night to plan for that 
brooch. Sarah counted up her resources. and 
found that they were good for a twenty-dollar 
strain. The pin ought not to be- more than 
that. Maybe it wouldn’t be so much. She'd 
rather buy it all herself, but if it was more 
than twenty she would have to tell Hilda and 
the boys and let them all buy it. Was she 
selfish? She didn’t mean to be but she had 
never given mother a real present, and now 
she had her own money she could do as she 
liked. And as she was falling asleep a flaring 
advertisement she had seen in the papers came 
to her mind—‘“Cheap for Cash! Cheap for 
Cash!” 


She was always diffident about going to a 
jeweler’s store. The glitter and the cold rich- 
looking cases awed her a little in spite of 
herself. But Sharp’s was a small store, with 
one show case, a watchmaker’s bench and a 
row of silver lamp brackets, so it was really 
not so alarming. At the very back was a 
receiving station for the Modern Laundry. This 
was reassuring. It wasn’t like one of the real 
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jewelry stores where expensive salesmen 
frightened one by knowing all about one’s sal- 


ary from the look of one’s clothes. 


For some minutes Sarah stood outside look- 
ing at the brooch. She had thought so much 
about it that she had grown quite nervous 
and could not make up her mind to go in and 
price it. 

“Shall I get it if it’s over twenty? Yes, I 
must go as far as twenty-five. Probably it’s 
thirty. Then I can’t get it. I might ask Hilda 
to lend me the other five. Perhaps it’s only 
ten! Nonsense, it can’t be less than “a 

She stepped into the store. 

“I want to price the amethyst brooch you 
have in the window. No, not that one,—the 
one like a bow,—Yes, in the middle case,— 
Yes, that one.” 

“A very neat pin,” said Mr. Sharp, as he 
pulled himself back into the store from the 
window and placed the case before her. 

“What's what is the price of this one?” 
Sarah stroked it gently with the tip of her 
little finger. 

“Very reasonable indeed. You see as we 
have only a few, a choice selection 

“How much >?” 

4 I might say in fact this is the only 
one of this design. It is, well, as there is only 
the one, we are selling it for 3 

Sarah had been holding her breath during 
this speech and was ready to cry out at him, 
“How much? Tell me quickly how much is 
it?’ But she held on for a second longer 
while the jeweler unclasped the pin and held 
it against a folded silk handkerchief to show 
it up. 

He reached for another case; “We have here 
a less expensive——" 

“But what is the price of this one?” Sarah 
demanded, clasping her hand convulsively 
against the edge of the show case. 

“Sixteen-fifty,—this one,” he replied, as if to 
say ‘I told you that at first.’ “These,” he went 
on, turning to the other case, “are eleven.” 

“Thank you,” said Sarah breathlessly, “but 
I believe I prefer the first one. Will you set 
it aside for me until this afternoon, or will 
you take a check? Or, perhaps you had better 
reserve it, if you don’t mind.” 

It had just occurred to her that her bank 
balance might not stand a check of such mag- 
nitude. 

“Certainly we will lay it aside, Madam, and 
—er—?” 

“Thank you, ” she repeated, and was start- 
ing out of the store when the suspended air of 


business-unfinished in the jeweler’s manner re- 
called something to her mind. 

“Do you require a deposit?” she queried. 
She was not quite sure whether it was custom- 
ary to do with a jeweler as you did in clothing 
stores, 

“Why, it is usual. A matter of form.” 

“Well, er.—”, She fumbled in her handbag 
for her purse, and there discovered a five, 
a one and two quarters. “Will five dollars 
be sufficient >?” 

Mr. Sharp smiled ingratiatingly, “Yes, in- 
deed, mere form,” he murmured as he placed 
a little white ‘sold’ ticket on the case and 
replaced it in the window. 

Sarah walked briskly out of the store. Six- 
teen-fifty! It was nothing, after having been 
prepared to pay twenty. And today was pay- 
day! 

As she was turning the corner she noticed 
Mrs. Hummer’s sedan stop outside Sharp’s, and 
noticed that the proprietor came out to the car 
with alacrity. 

“It must be nice to just want-and-buy,” she 
thought, “but, after all, rich people miss all 
the fun and excitement that we have in plan- 
ning and devising!” 

It was payday. That would be twelve-fifty. 
Five dollars was already paid to Sharp. That 
made seventeen-fifty. By drawing ten-fifty 
from the bank she would have the other two- 
fifty for the pin and seven-fifty for the week’s 
expenses. It might last It would have to. 
Besides, there was nothing else to buy except 
ordinary things till next payday. And how 
she would tease mother tonight to guess what 
her birthday present was to be. 

At four o'clock she had to go to the bank 
for Mr. Taylor, so she drew her own check, 
and returning by Sharp’s, went in to get the 
brooch. 

Mr. Sharp looked up quickly as she entered, 
and smiled cautiously as he came round be- 
hind the counter. The pin still glistened from 
its case—(how mother would love that deep 
pansy-colored velvet! ) 

Sarah took the fifteen dollars and fifty 
cents from her handbag and put it on the 
counter. Mr. Sharp looked at the three crisp 
five dollar bills and then riveted his gaze on 
the dingy fifty cent piece. 

“A lady was in here just after you left this 
morning,” he began hesitatingly, “who wanted 
the same brooch. She was disappointed that 
it was already purchased. In fact she went 
ye) far as to say, if you changed your mind 
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“I’m sorry,” said Sarah firmly, “but I am 
getting it for my mother’s birthday and ¥ 
she stopped, puzzled by his look, and shoved 
the rest of the money toward him. 

He smiled: again oddly. “The price of the 
— is sixteen fifty,—sixteen hundred and 

ty.” 

Sarah’s gaze became fixed. She felt as 
though she had turned the corner from a 
sheltered street and been met by a cutting 
wind. 

“How stupid of me,” she managed to gasp 
finally. “I was so set on getting it,—and was 
all worked up to paying twenty dollars for it, 
so when you said sixteen-fifty it seemed cheap. 
I don’t know a thing about jewels and had 
no idea it was a real amethyst.” 

Mr. Sharp rang his cash register and ex- 
tracted five one-dollar bills which he handed to 
Sarah. 

“Can’t I show you something else?” he 
queried conventionally, — “I have some nice 
chemical stones, 

“No! I couldn’t bear anything else,” she 
answered abruptly; and then, with an attempt 
to recover herself, added, “Thank you,—I’m 
sorry,” tucked the bills in her bag and walked 
out. 

The hour at the office seemed interminable, 
but the stamps were all affixed at last and at 


MONTHLY 


five-thirty she stood pensively feeding the let- 
ters into the mail chute. 

She caught the five-forty car. So had every 
other stenographer in town, it seemed,—and 
she had to stand up all the way. On an even- 
ing paper next to her she saw a flaring adver- 
tisement: “We trust you! Easy payments on 
jewels! Small monthly payment enables you 
to own fine stone.” 

The car stopped at her street and she 
alighted. A gust of wind blew a clutter of old 
leaves and trash down the sidewalk, and she 
got something in her eye. Pausing on the steps 
of the house to try to get it out she heard her 
mother talking to a visitor on the side porch: 

Hy yes, that one in Sharp’s. I was teas- 
ing Sarah about it only yesterday,—telling her 
to get it for my birthday! What? Gracious 
no! I hope not! Why I’d be scared to wear 
a thing like that if I had it, let alone never 
getting over the worry of what it cost. [| 
always say it isn’t any use wearing jewels in 
the bank!” Mother laughed quietly, “What 
I'd really love to have,” she went on, “would 
be that real silk umbrella down at Peter’s new 
store; but I wouldn’t dare tell the children, 
because it’s priced at ten dollars and I don’t 
want them to go spending all their money on 
me. And then, people my age don’t have 
birthdays!” 


Sand “Dunes 


By CRISTEL HASTINGS 


Sand dunes! 


Long endless wastes of gray— 


Find sands washed from afar; 
The outline of each wave is marked 


In rippled sands that are 


As fine and soft as ocean mist. 


You glitter in the sun 


Like deserts that but lure men on 
To slow death, one by one. 


And yet, you have a saving grace 


That deserts envy you— 


The cooling breath of ocean winds 


Beside a sea of blue 


cAn Open Secret 


By SUZANNE McKELVY 


Doris has a wee, sweet secret 
Which she’ll never, never speak, 
And I know you would not guess it 


By the blushes on her cheek. 


But she told it to the song birds 

As she walked across the park, 

And ’twas sung aloud next morning 
By a saucy meadow lark. 


Then twas whispered to the pansies 
That she passed along the way, 

And they told the many blossoms 
Which grew near them, that same day. 


Then she crooned it to the sea gulls 
Swooping low above the boats, _ 
And they quickly soared off shoreward 
Croaking it from lusty throats. 


Doris thinks: it still a secret, 

But I'll tell it, just in part, 

The birds and flowers and sea gulls say 
That love has found her heart. 
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Devil-Devil Drums 


By JAMES HANSEN 


HE Solomons belong to Melanesia, and 
like her sisters of Melanesia, she weaves 


the fronds of repellency. Once she was peo- 
pled by noble folk; but they gravitated in their 
great double canoes to the Marquesas and 


Samoa and the Tongas, leaving behind them 
a kinky-headed, bestial race who even now 
crave the taste of long-pig. 

Anybody who has been down there wil tell 
you that it is no place for white folk. Yet, 
white people do wander down to that remote 
corner. Adam Redfern went, but he’s come 
back—sold his place. And such a place he 
had! It was a bit of Elysium itself. I’m 
speaking, now, of a few years ago, when every- 
thing was sunshiny, tranquil and serene. 


Redfern lay supine in the generous shade 
of a satin-leaved pandanus tree, his mind wan- 
dering along rosy paths. He was laved in a 
glow of contentment, for after years of toil he 
had gleaned wealth in the phosphate flats, and 
copra, print-cloth, tortoise shell, sandalwood, 
hoop-iron and mother hubbard dresses. 

At his side also lay his two inseparable com- 
panions, one of which was Joe, a shaggy, sad- 
eyed collie, who kept a vigilant watch through 
half-closed lids, upon the dainty miss of three 
whose curly head reposed in slumber upon her 
father’s arm. 

The sound of clear singing stirred Redfern 
from his profound musing. 

He glanced away toward the spacious low- 
roofed bungalow where through the open door 
he saw his mate-woman at her work, her face 
radiant with the joy of living, her eyes benign 
with motherhood, and her lips wreathed in song. 

“Some girl! Some girl!” he muttered ten- 
derly. 

The wee lady on his arm moved presently, 
then sat up, rubbing sleep from her eyes with 
two pudgy fists. The day was warm, and her 
forehead was moist with tiny globules of per- 
spiration. 

“Well, well,” said Redfern, “has my little 
partner waked up? You've been a-sleepin’ a 
long time, Nona. Suppose we go and see if 
mommy’s got something nice and cool for us 
to drink >?” 

Nona opened the scarlet dab of her lips in 


a yawn. Suddenly she brought a wrist to her 
mouth, and her eyes opened wide. 

“Daddy,” she broke in, “what's that >” 

““What’s what, honey >” he asked, patting her 
cheek. 

“That noise.” 

Redfern always yielded to her whims, so he 
listened in obedience. Sure enough, there was 
a foreign noise upon the air. Strange he had 
not noticed it before. It seemed to come in 
monotonous regularity. There was something 
ominous about the dull vibrations which seemed 
to come from a distant cannon. 

He tensed, his brow clouding anxiously. He 
heard more clearly. 

“Boom-boom, boom-boom!” | 

Nona noticed his change of expression, and 
she too betrayed alarm. 

“What is it, daddy?” 
sensing something amiss. 

“Drums, honey,” replied Redfern—“‘just 
drums.” But deep in his heart he knew they 
were drums of war. 

The Rubianas were angered over something. 

“I’m afraid of ’em,” announced the child 
frankly. “You won’t let ’em hurt me, will 
you, daddy>” 

He laughed shortly. 

“Let ’em hurt daddy’s little girl? Well, I 
should say not,”” he assured with blunt empha- 
sis— not so long as your daddy’s got a drop 
of red stuff left in his old hulk.” 

They strolled off toward the house. At their 
heels followed the dog, the hair on his back 
bristling, and low growls coming from his mas- 
sive chest. 

A few hours later their thirst had been 
quenched with the cool gift of drinking- 
nuts, dinner had been eaten, Nona had been 
tucked in her wee bed, and Adam Redfern was 
leaning back in his great chair against the 
rustic cabin, watching the wreaths of smoke 
curl above his head. And in those wreaths 
he sought an explanation of the drum beats 
that, at intervals, had disturbed the languor 
of the afternoon. 

The Rubianas did not beat devil-devil drums 
without cause. Redfern’s brow clouded anew. 

A step sounded at his side. He looked up to 
greet Melville Ashley, a neighbor planter. 

“Hello, Mel.” 


she demanded again, 
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“Hello, Ad,” returned Ashley, and continued 
in a cautious tone, after a cautious glance to- 
ward the door: “I guess we'd better have a 
little drill tonight, hadn’t we >” 

Redfern nodded, after making sure that his 
wife inside had not heard. 

Both of them belonged to the vigilants, who 
were a group of whites that had pledged honor 
and life to protect their comrades. Secretly 
they practiced military tactics and musketry, 
so that they would not be unprepared in event 
of ambush by the natives. 

“Think they'll strike tonight >” queried Red- 
fern. 

“Dang it. Yuh can’t tell,” was Ashley’s 
conservative rejoinder. 

More low-toned conversation followed, after 
which they discussed things of lesser ¢nterest. 

“By the way, Ad,” said Ashley, “when yuh 
a-going to give me an answer to what I want 
to know?” 

Redfern smiled. It was an old question. 
Ashley had long desired to purchase the Red- 
fern plantation. He had offered twice, and 
more, than the original cost. Again Redfern 
smiled in amusement, as he had always smiled, 
over his friend’s persistence. 

“T'll give yuh jest a cold twenty-five thou- 
sand, tomorrow,” continued Ashley persuas- 
ively. | 

“Dogonit, Mel!”” argued Redfern, “you know 
I don’t want to sell—nght now. Of course, 
I’ve made a lot of money here, and I’m about 
independent. But I’m attached to the place. 
I'll tell you this, though: I'll give you the 
option. My little woman kind of pines for the 
States once in a while, so I may see you about 
it some of these days.” 

Thus the incident ended, as it had always 
before ended. Silence fell while they filled 
their pipes. Suddenly the resume of the dis- 
tant war drums caused the eyes of one to seek 
those of the other. 

From the inside of the house came soft mut- 
terings from one whose sleep was touched with 
a baby dream. 

Redfern jumped to his feet as if shot. Then 
he quickly regained his composure and offered 
as an explanation: 

“I thought she was calling me. Sleeping on 
her back, I guess, the little rascal.” 

That thin little voice had recalled her plaint 
of the afternoon: 

“You won't let ‘em hurt me, will you, 
daddy >” 

And again the daddy avowed deeply 
within, 


“No, by God, never!” His eyes were lumi- 
nously moist, as he turned to Ashley. 

“Mel, I suppose we'd better be going.” 

The drum-thumping was increasing in vol- 
ume. Several of them were heard in unison. 
Their dull, monontonous double-beat was hor- 
rible, diabolical. 

A couple of natives passed. Redfern hailed 
them, in béche de mer: 

“You fella boy. You stop. I like’m talk 
along you.” 

“My word!” replied one of the natives sur- 
lily. “What name you sing out along me?” 

“Drum belong Rubiana fella boy, he plenty 
too much sing. What name? Rubiana he cross 
along white fella boy>” questioned Redfern. 

“Me no savvee what name,” lied the native, 
lowering his eyes guiltily. 

“You gammon (lie),” declared Redfern. He 
caught the bushman and shook him roughly. 
“I savvee you too much gammon along me! 
Me no fright along Rubiana fella boy. Sav- 
vee? Him fella boy come along me, | catchee 
musket, I look’m along him, kill’m, him die 
finish. I catchee fifty white fella boy—all 
catchee musket. Go home. You tell’m.” 

“Yuh can’t get a dang thing out of ’em,” ob- 
served Ashley, after the natives had hurriedly 
departed. “It looks like they’re always a-lookin’ 
fer a chance to break loose. And their excuse 
is always something that don’t amount to 
nothin’.”” 

They strode along, finally coming into view 
of a house that did duty as a club for the white 
population. Before it were several groups of 
men, talking excitedly. 

“What do you think, Bill?” asked Ashley, 
to one of them. “Think they'll bust loose 
tonight 

“I don’t doubt it, in the least,” was the 
reply—‘“‘along about dawn, as they generally 
do.” 

Orders were given by the acting captain, 
and guns were immediately issued from the 
clubhouse locker. More orders came, and they 
fell into skirmish formation. Then followed 
the manual of arms and other military forms. 
During a rest suggestions were asked anent the 
plan of procedure. 

“We'll go up and take the bull by the 
horns,” offered one. 

“Whoever is in favor of that,” said the cap- 
tain, “raise his hand.” 

“Ten for; more against. Now 

The captain’s speech was abruptly broken 
by the appearance of a youth who dashed up 

(Continued on page 36) 


“Californy”’ 


By WALTER J. NORTON 


A lot’s been said by scribe and bard— 

Some things quite good, some that are hard, 
Much that’s untrue—more that is great, 
About ole Californy State. 

But if ye’ll listen fer a spell, 

Ill do my darnedest here to tell 

O’ the state that’s treated me so fine 

Since I lit here in “ °49.” 


I’ve plowed her fields an’ drilled her rock, 
I’ve panned her gold an’ punched her stock. 
I’ve reaped her grain—yes, by the tons, 
An’ raised some husky “native sons.” 

I’ve wed one of her sun-kissed queens, 
Who darns my socks an’ cooks my beans ;— 
I’ve et her fruits an’ drank her wine, 
Since I lit here in “ ’49.” 

I’ve heard some eastern people say 

That we don’t welcome them to stay 

An’ share our work, our homes, an’ wealth, 
Or bask here in our land o’ health. 

But that’s dead wrong—there’s plenty room 
Fer ev'ry day there’s some new boom 

An’ has been, since I first struck mine, 


When I lit here in “ ’49.” 


But don’t expect to loaf an’ cry; 

Jist smile an’ work, then ye’ll get by, 
An’ take on any line ye wish— 

From diggin’ ore to sellin’ fish, 

Fer this great state was built fer guys 
With energy fer enterprise. 

Ole timers had no time to whine 


When I lit here in “ ’49.” 


From river mouth to mountain dome, 
Ye’ll find a welcome an’ a home; 

Ye’ll love the sunshine an’ the rains, 
The hills, the cities, an’ the plains, 

Fer this old state’s a gift from God, 
An’ when they plant me ’neath the sod, 


They'll chisel on my rock this line: 
“He lit out here in “49.”” 
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The Cowardess 


By ARTHUR REALL 


HIS day’s sure a lovely day for her 


birthday, Mr. Bright, Sir,” insinuated 


Jake Haight, the privileged old family retainer 
and gardener, as he leaned on his rake, cas- 
ually watching his new assistant; a slender, 
awkward youth whose features were concealed 
effectively by an enormous broad-brimmed 
straw hat. Mr. Bright shook hands with Jake, 
and frowned slightly as he also noticed the new 
assistant, who was aimlessll plying a hoe be- 
neath the shadow of some nearby trees. 

““What have birthdays to do with your telling 
me how you spent your vacation?” inquired 
Mr. Bright, curiously. 

“Only today’s little E-Clair de Lune’s birth- 
day, Sir,” replied Jake, apologetically. “I had 
one grand and glorious time over in Europe, 
Mr. Bright, Sir, for I found everything I ex- 
pected; what with trapping the smuggler, and 
seeing E-Clair, you wouldn’t believe what sport 
I did have.” 

“Tell me how you caught the smuggler, 
Jake,” wheedled Mr. Bright, as he seated him- 
self on a bench not far distant from the assist- 
ant gardener, who, at a peremptory signal from 
Jake, moved away into the garden. “And— 
and who was Eclair de Lune? A girl, eh?” 
He lighted a cigar and puffed a ring of smoke 
into the air. 

“Oh, the smuggler comes last, on the ride 
from Paree,” explained Jake. “And her 
name wasn’t Eclair, but Clair; which was 
wished on her by them other Bohumian artists. 
You know I had a bit of money saved, and 
I’ve been meaning to take a vacation ever since 
E ” he stopped abruptly as Mr. Bright 
made a sharp gesture of reproof. 

“Well, leastwise,”” continued Jake, quickly, 
“I took it into me head to see the world, start- 
ing with gay Paree. The trip over across the 
ocean was the roughest ever happened since 
Noah built the Arch on Mount Arrowroot; I 
know, for it took me three days to get on deck 
after we left New York. There was lots of nice 
folks on the boat, mostly by the name of Stew- 
ard, and we became great friends; also there 
was Bob Snader, of Omaha. He gave me 
French money for mine; four for one he gave 
me: I thought he was old enough to know his 
own business, so | said nothing and and | got 
two thousand four hundred Franks, as they 


miscall them, for me six hundred dollars.” 


“Your friend Snader took advantage of 
you, Jake,” interrupted Mr. Bright, smiling. 
“You should have received three thousand 
francs.” 

“Is it so? He must of been laughing at me 
all the time,” reflected Jake, sadly. “I guess 
I’m too easy going to leave home so far. I! 
was in Paris only two weeks and they got every 
copper of me money: leastwise, I gave most of 
it to Clair de Lune, her with the bright, brave 
eyes.” 

“Clair de Lune>” reproved Mr. Bright, slyly. 
“Oh, Jake, at your age.” 

“Wait till I tell you,”” continued Jake, hastily. 
“When I got to the depot in Paree, a lad 
grabbed me, asking was I from the States; | 
told him I come from Aurora, Nebrasky, and 
he apologized. Then Bob Snader come along, 
and he knew the feller, whose name was Pitts; 
they advised me to stop at the Latinay Hotel, 
where most Americans stayed, and to stay right 
inside out of harm’s way until they could take 
care of me proper. Then they went away, say- 
ing they’d see me aw reservoir. So I took me 
satchel and climbed onto one of them handsome 
wagons where the shaffer sits on top of you, 
and drives a one-horsepower flivver wrapped 
in horsehide. 

“*Latiny,’ I ordered, and he smiled and 
bowed like I am president of the village coun- 
cil, after which he rattled me around awhile, 
until pretty soon he stopped in a street full of 
people running around with long hair and wild 
eyes. The shaffer got down off his perch, still 
bowing and smiling wide and handsome, and 
going from one convolution into the next. I 
set me satchel on the sidewalk, and pulled some 
change from me pocket to save his life. 

“*What’s the damage, Duke?’ I asked him. 

“‘Katter vant sank sent hims.” He an- 
swered, so pretending | thought he was trying 
to beat me, I handed him one of them five 
franks coins, and told him to beat it. I thought 
he’d die, Sir; he wriggled and shook his head 
and made as if he wanted to bite me, cussing 
something fearful the while, so I just handed 
him another, shoved him back on his hand- 
some by main strength, and waved him to drive 
off. He took off his hat and drove away, 
squalling ‘Mercy-Mercy’ all along the street till 
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| thought sure the cops would pinch me.” 

“He was thanking you, Jake,” explained Mr. 
Bright. “The charge was about seventeen 
cents, and you gave him two dollars.” 

“Did I now?” exclaimed Jake. “Isn't ignor- 
ance a grand thing—for the other feller? 
Mebbe he thot I was killing him with kindness; 
well, it was worth it, for when I turned around, 
there was little Clair de Lune, with my satchel, 
reading the old Aurora Hotel baggage-room 
stickers like they was letters from home. She 
found me a room in a place called a study— 
Oh, and made me acquainted with lots of nice 
folks; they showed me the whole town before 
I had to leave. There was a raft of jolly 
people in that town; called theirselves “Bo- 
humians,” and their part of town was called the 
‘Karteeay;’ pet names, I reckon, like Clair de 
Lune. Most of the folks was working at some 
trade such as painting, or plastering, so I Jent 
out some five hundred franks, which they'll 
send me as soon as they sell a painting job, 
or a scupture.” 

“What happened to little Eclair de Lune?” 
asked Mr. Bright, slyly. 

“Not Eclair, Mr. Bright, just Clair,” explained 
Jake, patiently, “I was thinking of another girl, 
I reckon, when I said the E at first. This 
Clair was an American girl, about twenty-three. 
She was a spunky little beauty, slender and 
upstanding, with the bluest eyes, and the silk- 
iest soft brown hair, like corn silk when the 
corn is ripe, and shading into rusty gold where 
the sun shines through its strands. She’s run 
off there to make herself famous, against the 
wishes of her father, she told me. Her folks 
never wrote to her, and she never gave them 
no address; she was too proud to ask for help 
when the glory didn’t come, so she struggled 
along for three hard years, painting when she 
could borrow the paint, and barely making a 
living by cleaning up the study-ohs of the other 
artists who were as hard up as she was, only 
not so delicate about picking up a piece of 
change. They were a hard lot, some of ‘em, 
but they’d scheme and plot to make up odd 
jobs for Clair, for she wouldn’t take anything 
she didn’t work for. The artists gave her the 
name Clair de Lune, but that wasn’t her name 
at all. She was a real fine kid, Mr. Bright, and 
as clean and square as any girl God ever put 
ambition into. Well, I’m talking too much 
about Clair, without getting to the interesting 
part,” and Jake paused while he eyed his em- 
ployer speculatively. Mr. Bright coughed and 
relit his cold cigar with a match which trembled 
slightly. 


“Maybe I'd better wait till some other time, 
Sir,” suggested Jake, “Maybe you're in a hurry 
to get to the office.” 

“Go on, go on,” urged his employer, some- 
what gruffly,” I’m in no hurry this morning; 
this dam cigar smoke hurts my eyes.” 

“There's little more to tell, Sir,” resumed 
Jake, “Except Clair struggled along and starved, 
and her clothes got raggeder and worser in 
spite of her sewing on em late at nights. But 
she refused all chances to stroll along the easy 
road; I slapped a few of them oily rascals 
when I seen "em trying to manhandle her, so 
they come to believe she belonged to me, and 
left her alone until the day I met Bob Snader 
again. That was before she went away from 
Paree forever.” Jake hesitated, and licked his 
dry lips as he glanced toward the assistant 
gardener, who still listlessly plied the hoe, the 
big hat flapping in the slight breeze which 
swayed the blossoms of the fruit trees that were 
scattered throughout the well kept place. Jake 
seemed to lose the string of his story when 
he resumed. 

“But isn’t Paree a wonderful town, Mr. 
Bright? Beats Lincoln a city block, and I 
reckon the richest man in the world must live 
there for I seen his name on bill boards in 
front of every church in Paree, advertising his 
banks; he must of owned twenty thousand.” 

“What was his name, Jake?” inquired Mr. 
Bright. 

“I can’t say it, Sir, but this is how it’s 
wrote,” and Jake scrawled a few words on a 
sheet of paper and handed it to Mr. Bright, 
who read aloud “Bancs A. Louer.” 

“Say, that Louay must be some banker,” 
exclaimed Jake. 

“This means pews for rent, Jake,” explained 
Mr. Bright, laughing. 

“Isn’t that wonderful?” said Jake, in a tone 
of awe. “But why don’t they say so, then? 
How is a man to know anything when they say 
one thing and mean another entirely? But 
after that I met Bob Snader again; him and 
me and Bill Pitts met that evening down by 
Mr. Dame’s church, and they sure was glad 
to see me; said they'd looked everywhere for 
me. We went in the church, and I seen Clair 
kneeling up in front; she used to go there to 
pray for that stubborn old parent of hers. So 
I led them two out again, and they took me 
to a little kaff and we drunk a few cups of 
coffee flavored with cognack.” 

“What became of little Clair de Lune?” 
asked Mr. Bright, interrupting Jake’s irrelevant 
ramblings with ill-concealed eagerness. 
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“I’m coming to that, Sir,” soothed Jake, “But 
it happened later, so it’s got to come in then, 
when I get to it. While me and the boys was 
at the kaff, I said to Bob: 

““*Who’s this Jennie Say I hear about from 
everyone talk to?” 

*“**Haven’t you never met her?’ asked Bob, 
in surprise, ‘She’s the most talked of girl in 
Paree. Bill, let’s you and me introduce Jake 
to Jennie>” Bill nodded, and the two rascals 
throwed me coat over me head, and tied it 
around me neck with me own necktie. The 
two then went through me pockets and took 
everything I had but me good wishes. When I 
got me coat off me head, | was real cross; the 
other folks all around laughed fit to kill their- 
selves. I found one of them French cops they 
miscall gensdarmys and asked him where them 
two had gone; and who run the joint. He put 
his shoulders up around his ears and flapped 
his hands like a walrus. 

“*Jennie Say’ he said. 

“Is that so>” I answered to that. ‘Well, 
she ought to be pinched for allowing such low 
rufhans in the place; look at me neck,’ and I 
showed him how they nearly choked me, and 
rubbed me throat where it hurted. At which 
he smiled all over and took me by the arm, 
leading me around a couple of corners to an- 
other kaff, where he ordered a bottle of green 
stuff; I thought the gensdarmy was treating 
me for me sore throat and excitement, but 
when the bottle was empty, the waiter holds out 
his hand to me. I shook me head. The waiter 
he started going into convolutions and said 
some horrible things from the sound of them. 
I pointed to the gensdarmy. 

“*Ask Jennie Say.’ I told the waiter. ‘She 
took all me coin,’ and with that I walked out, 
leaving them to fight amongst theirselves; by 
the way they were acting, I’m expecting to be 
called any minute as a witness for the prosecu- 
tion.” 

“No wonder you never met her, Jake,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Bright, looking meaningly at his 
watch. ‘Je ne c’est’ is French idiom for ‘I 
don’t know.’ But I'll have to go; there’s an 
important case on the docket today.” 

“Yes, Sir, wait a minute and I'll tell you 
what happened to the poor little girl, Clair,” 
promised Jake, hastily. He gazed searchingly 
into Mr. Bright’s face a moment, then braced 
his shoulders and took a long breath, smiling 
softly as he continued. 

“Them two hyenas hadn’t got much, for I'd 
left all me money in me room, safe under the 
carpet, and only had some coppers in me 


clothes. I made up me mind to get away from 
French idiots you speak of; Aurora looked 
good enough for Jake Haight that day. So I 
made a run for the ‘Karteeay,’ and just as | 
was going in me door, I seen Clair de Lune go- 
ing down the dusky street, her head bowed 
low, and one of them Apatche fellers holding 
her arm. I run across the rue and stopped her. 

“““Where are you going, Clair>”’ I asked 
her. She looked up at me, her eyes appealing 
and mild; her lips white and quivering. 

“ “God knows, Jake!’ she answered, so low 
I could scarcely hear her voice. ‘They put 
me out of the house because I had no money; 
I haven’t eaten for three days, Jake.’ ” 

“Why didn’t you tell your Uncle Jake? You 
come with me and stop this foolishness.’ [| 
said, real cross, for it made me peevish, her 
being too proud to ask for a loan. The Apatche 
feller began pulling on her arm: she tried to 
shake him off, but he was pretty strong and 
started to drag her along. Now, you know, 
Mr. Bright, that I don’t like to butt in on any- 
thing that isn’t my business, so I tried to be 
reasonable. 

“Ts it too late, Little Clair de Lune?” I 
asked. 7 

“No, no, Uncle Jake, but I’m so hungry, 
she cried as she broke away from the Apatche 
feller, smashing her knuckles against his mouth, 
and cutting her hand to the bone. He made 
a slash at her with a life preserver which would 
of killed her if it landed, but she was too weak 
to stand, and fell to the sidewalk before he 
could hit her.’ 

“Damn it, Jake,” interrupted Mr. Bright, sav- 
agely, as he rose and glared at Jake, “You 
didn’t stand there and let that brute get away 
with that poor child, did you> Suppose it had 
been your girl, your daughter? Poor little 
Clair de Lune, she must have had a mother 
somewhere, who loved her and waited for her, 
hoping—hoping—” and he sank back on the 
bench again, as if ashamed of his sentimental 
outbreak. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Bright, Sir,” soothed 
Jake, the light of triumph in his eyes, “You 
know I never was no saint myself; you know I 
used to be pretty tough once, Sir, when I run 
a slugger drill in the big bonanza down on 
the three thousand level of the Calaveras Mine, 
at Angel’s Camp in the boom days of ninety- 
nine. I never used no weapon twenty years 
ago when I killed them two hold-up men in the 
Eldorado dance hall; only my two hands. I 
just broke their necks, Mr. Bright, which is how 
you come to get me freed at the trial, Sir, 
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pleading self defense against their knives; they 
was wanted anyways, for murder, but they had 
their pals, and they had money. I'll never 
forget your clearing me, you fighting alone 
against the gang’s money in court, without 
charging me a cent, and I’ve always wanted 
to make up to you some way. Well, the old 
days is past but when that Apatche feller tried 
to hit that little El-Clair de Lune, I just looked 
around quick, and seeing there was no one 
nigh, I reached over and took hold of the 
skunk. He made some fuss, but I shook him up 
some, and he stopped kicking and started cry- 
ing. EI—I mean, Clair, crawled on her knees 
and put her hand on my arm. 

“*Don’t kill the beast, Jake,’ she whispered 
so weak was she, “ ‘You'll be sent to prison; 
then what will I do?” 

“So I dropped the feller in the gutter, and 
carried Clair to a little hole in the wall where 
I let her eat as much as I thought she ought 
to; then I took her home. When we got there 


she tried to kiss my hand; my old calloused — 


hand. But I wouldn’t stand for it, no, Sir. 

“Uncle Jake, not give up again. There’s 
hardly any work to do now, but I'll win. The 
other students try to help me out, but they, 
too, are poor. Sometimes I have felt that life 
is too hard to struggle against until you come 
and brought me memories. But I’m not a bad 
girl, Jake, and I can still think of seeing my 
dear mother again without her being ashamed 
of me.’” Jake paused and filled his pipe. 

Mr. Bright turned away and watched the 
assistant gardener a moment. 

“I see you have a new assistant, Jake,” re- 
marked Mr. Bright, irrelevantly. “That hat 
looks like an umbrella. Is he any use?” 

“You'll like him, Mr. Bright,” replied Jake, 
confidently. ‘“‘That’s a Paris hat; I got it from 
Clair de Lune. Wait till I tell you about the 
smuggler and I'll let you look him over.” Mr. 
Bright turned again to listen te Jake. 

“You seem to be very fond of this Clair de 
Lune,” said Mr. Bright, rather bitterly. “You 
should have adopted her.” 

“I never was what you’d call an easy mark, 
Sir,” replied Jake, deprecatingly. “But little 
Clair, she was so sweet and brave, Sir, I just 
couldn’t help loving her. I never saw her cry, 
no matter what, although many a time I've seen 
her holding her head high, and her teeth set 
into her tender lip to keep from it. And she 
never accepted anything from anyone without 
working to pay for it, not even when she was 
starving, as I'll show you. I wish I could adopt 
her; she wouldn’t have to starve in Paree.” 


Mr. Bright started from his reverie, essaying 
a faint sneer as he shrugged his shoulders with 
well-assumed carelessness. He yawned as Jake 
resumed his monologue. 

“Well, Sir, I said to El—to Clair, ‘Clair de 
Lune, I’ve got twelve hundred franks which I’m 
going to hand to you, and you're going to start 
immediately for home, and you’re going to !:eep 
going till you get to your mother’s side where 
you belong, that’s what you’re going to do.” ” 

“*No, no, Jake,’ she protested, shrinking 
away, ‘I can’t go home a failure; I couldn’t 
face dear old Daddy. Don’t you see? They'll 
laugh at me and say it’s cowardice.’ ” 

““*And why shouldn’t you be a cowardess >” 
I said, ‘Girls aren’t supposed to be heroes.’ 

“*T know that, but, you know, Daddy was 
always so cold and distant to me because I was 
a girl and couldn’t help him in his work; and 
it hurt me so for he gave me everything but 
love; and I'd rather have had his love and 
confidence and lived in a barn, than had all the 
things his money bought for me. I wish I was 
a boy.’ 

“*You do just as your Uncle Jake tells you 
to." I ordered real sternly, ‘and don’t dis- 
cuss it no more. So then she turned away 
and went into a corner with her back turned 
to me. When she turned around again her 
eyes were shining and she was smiling, God 
bless her, but there was several little wet streaks 
running from her eyes clear to her stubborn 
little chin. Game to the core was Clair. 

*“T’ll go, Uncle Jake, and I'll repay you some- 
way, she whispered, her eyes shining like the 
brightest stars in heaven. ‘Sometimes I felt 
that God had forgotten me, but I know now 
that He was trying me out to see if I deserved 
a chance at happiness again. I guess I’m too 
stubborn, Jake.’ 

“*You take after your Dad, then, I'll bet 
a Missouri farm. Chances are he’s wearing his 
heart away for you, but too hog-headed to act 
like a man and send for you to come home.’ ” 

Jake looked maliciously at the flush which 
was creeping over Mr. Bright’s face; he lit 
his pipe and called to his assistant. 

“Here, you,” he ordered, gruffly, “Go over 
and pick up them plums under that apple tree; 
and stay there till I find something for you to 
do.” The assistant pulled the big straw hat 
down further over head and shoulders and saun- 
tered slowly away. Mr. Bright watched him 
dubiously, shaking his head over Jake’s fool- 
ishness. Jake hastened to explain. 

“The poor chap hasn’t .any folks, Sir, and 
wants to learn to make a living. The kid’s all 
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right, and will learn; besides, it won't cost 
you nothing for I'll pay for food and lodging, 
Sir, till we see if it’s worth keeping an 
assistant.” 

“No, indeed, Jake,” answered Mr. Bright, 
generously, “I'll take care of the poor fellow on 
your recommendation. Only, he seems lazy, 
or sick, or something; he walks so awkwardly. 
Must be ill. Go ahead and tell about the smug- 
glers,”’ he finished. 

“As soon as I got Clair de Lune started for 
the dock at the oceanside, I got rid of me stuff, 
for I’d give Clair me old satchel, and got a 
handful of coppers. I traveled down to Mar- 
seillais by fast express in the night, riding snug 
and comfortable on the roof. I sneaked on the 
boat there which was pointed for America, by 
following a gang of fellers who was carrying 
heavy sacks aboard. I grabbed a sack and got 
in the line, and when I dropped me sack down 
the hole, I tumbled in after it. The feller that 
was fixing them down stairs asked me some- 
thing, and I give him a handful of coppers, my 
last. While he was counting ‘em, I hid. A 
couple of hours later we was off, as I could 
feel from the way the boat shivered, and the 
noise. I felt around in the dark and found the 
handle on a door; I opened the door easy, and 
felt a whiff of cold air; it was the refrigeration 
room, full of raw meat. There was a light in 
the place, and I found some canned stuff, and 
some stuffed olives in bottles, which I took an 
armful of back in the hole with me. I had a 
place to sleep, and a place to eat, and the ice 
furnished water to drink, so I was as comfort- 
able as anyone except for the dark. But when 
I bit into one of them stuffed olives, I most 
lost two teeth; there was a hard little pebble in 
it. I managed to save a handful of them by 
the time I got to New York; and when the boat 
was fastening up in the dock, I was able to slip 
over the front end and without no one suspect- 
ing I wasn’t a regular workman of the crew. 
Down on the dock there was a crowd around 
a feller talking to a costume officer who had 
some olives in his hand. 

“*You’re pretty foxy, Dugan,’ said the officer, 
‘But you've slipped up this time,’ and he opened 
one of the olives, which was empty except the 
stufing. The officer apologized, and Dugan 
went away; he limped a little on his left foot, 
same as he did in Paree. I whispered to the 
officer and drawed him to one side where I 
showed him the handful of bright pebbles I'd 
collected from the olives. He took me to the 
office, where he emptied the stones on the table, 
and I told him how it happened. I felt I was 


in for a reward sure. He examined them with 
a magnifying glass, then looked up at me and 
snorted. 

“Paste.” he said, disgusted. “That feller is 
pretty slick.’ 

***Why don’t you foller the feller and find out 
why he pasted you?’ I asked him, ‘I know he’s 
slick, because | met him in Paree; he called 
himself Snader then.’ 

“I went along with Lamb, the officer, and we 
hurried out on the dock in time to see the feller 
talking to a girl by the street door in front. 
When he seen us coming, he lit out, and 
jumped in a taxes cab. I looked at the girl, 
and it was Elee—.” 

“Who?” interrupted Mr. Bright, sharply. 

“Lettle Clair, Sir; she’d come over on the 
same boat. She stopped me.” 

“*That man’s a smuggler,” she whispered. 
“He told me all about it on the boat and wanted 
me to join his gang. He carries the diamonds 
in his foot.’ 

*“T’ll take this girl with us, Lamb,” I said, 
“She’s a friend of mine.” We hurried out after 
Lamb, who bundled us all into a taxes cab, 
and we follered the other taxes cab down to 
a joint on the water front. 

“**That’s Dad Buckley’s place,’ said Lamb, 
‘He’s offense. We'll nail him this time.’ 

“Snader jumped out of his cab, and went into 
the place, and Lamb took me in a few minutes 
later, leaving Clair in the cab. We sneaked 
into the hall, and found Snader and another 
hard-looking rascal in a back room. Snader 
laughed and offered us cigars, but Lamb re- 
fused for both of us. 

“*No thanks, Dugan, they’re probably 
doped,’ he said, “You got to pull something 
smarter than that to get loose this time. You've 
got them stones and I mean to have ‘em. Will 
you be searched peaceably or rough?’ 

“*Peace at any price,” answered Snader, 
looking at me, ‘I’d take you on, Lamb, but your 
friend Jennie Say looks too brutal,” meaning 
me. 
“Lamb went over him with a curry comb, tore 
his clothes up, took his shoes to pieces, and 
there were no diamonds, Then I remembered 
what Clair had said, and whispered to Lamb. 
He made Snader take off his socks, and there he 
had a false left foot, in which there was half a 
pint of diamonds. I took part of the reward 
which I got, and paid the steamer company for 
me ride from France. Clair got the other half 
of the reward. I said to her as soon as we was 
paid: 

(Continued on page 40) 


‘Rose of (hinatown 


By MAUDE COUGHRAN EYDEN 


She’s a lovely little Chinese maid, 

In dainty satins, of palest shade, 

Delicately bordered, here and there, 

With scattered blossoms, in tints most rare; 
On her feet are satin slippers, too, 

More snug and splendid than any shoe 
While her blue-black tresses shining fold 

Is held with a clasp of jade and gold. 


She’s a lovely little Chinese maid, 

With brown eyes, deep as the wood-land shade; 
And upon her velvet cheek there glows, 

The pink, pink tint of the dimpled rose. 

Her hands are slender, and long and fine, 

Her lips are curving, and red like wine; 

She breathes perfumes of the far-away 
Exquisite kingdom of old Cathay. 


I know your beauty is not for me, 

Oh! lovely Rose from the Asian Sea, 
For the east is east, and west is west, 
But you fill my heart with deep unrest 
When the weird music strangely calls 
Where the red, red lanterns line the walls, 
And the burning incense wafts its scent 
In the Chinatown of the Occident. 


‘Recompense 
By JOHN HAMILTON MORSE 


The happy days seem short 
And all too few; 

Yet bright their glory glows 
The long years through. 


The days of sadness pain 
A little while; 

Then, lo, their memory fades 
And we can smile. 


If you the balance take 
Of life today; 

You'll find more joy than pain— 
God plans that way. 


Far-away Thoughts of a Near Day 


A Plea for Greatness 
By ELIZABETH SPENCER MOQUIN 


LOOK on life as an everlasting effort 


to strike a true balance. We are for- 


ever forging, but as our armor seems so near 
completion, we find it to be over-light or cumber- 
some, just as the shift of the day brings. The 
see-saw of our childhood is become an adage. 
Books, theologians, orators, advertisements,— 
and bakers, preach the philosophy of scales, 
and claim to sell their goods with the correct- 
ness of Shylock. Eat grape-nuts, drink postum, 
and read The Lives of the Saints. Yes, we do 
it—for a day. 

The individual who would order and system- 
atize his life, and who thinks that he can thus 
strike the proper weight, the one who thinks 
he can balance fact and fiction aright, is as un- 
biased as the truly. great, and the insane, who 
rise to unknown heights, and sink literally in 
the mire of the cistern where Jeremiah passed 
some lonely hours. Were it not for the friendly 
Ethiopians whom he bungles across, and wan- 
tonly trips over, his case would be hopeless. He 
would either become as machine-like as his aim, 
and thus lose utterly the meaning of proportion, 
or, missing the mark, would journey through 
countless entanglements, until his mind were 
a card index, and his brain paths clogged with 
enumeration. 


For there is no order and systematizing of 
life. Lay your pen in your favorite pigeon- 
hole, and you will find it in the waste-basket; 
the cat of fancy plays many pranks, and in a 
capricious mood, buries the implements of fame 
under crumpled foolscap. You cannot alloy 
pure gold with imagination, for it is not the 
stuff and filling of dreams. Silver and tin are 
often to be employed, often to be sought after, 
and when imagination runs riot, though it be 
of scarlet and purple, it must be tempered down 
with dross and the duller shades. 


All this, when looking for a balance. Other- 
wise, one were hopelessly a genius, and that 
were frankly a shame and disgrace. I have in 
mind that vast number who look on non de 
plumes as marks of envy, and assume the at- 
titude “‘we cannot all be geniuses.” No, thank 
the Lord! Neither can we all digest lobster, 
or even the fatly fried oyster. Call me Sir 
Knight and will I bow down to Arthur and start 


a quest? “But,” they exclaim, “it is so dis- 
tinctive, so original!” Yes, and so ordinary. 
The world is full of geniuses, or their near rela- 
tives. What we need, today, is a host of those 
who are still painstakingly at the balance wheel. 
They will never attain their end—Heaven for- 
bid!—but their glorious attempt is the force 
which may eventually bring our geniuses back 
to normal. 


What opera singer is it who sleeps on a 
twelve-pillow bed, and has the disposition of a 
pampered two-year-old? One says “I cannot 
order my life; I have a genius,” and another, 
“How dare you inflict conventionalities—am | 
not one of the elect?” Of course not in so 
many words, for such people are often innately 
aware that they must ostensibly assume a candle 
modesty, to further the radiance with which 
they hope to startle the world. Genius? Ah, 
this were slander. True, genius in its unlimited 
sense, is far, far away from balance, but so 
distant as to project the illusion of balance. 
This fact alone distinguishes the truly great, 
and those whom so far, I have complimented 
by the term genius. For greatness is not petty 
genius. Napoleon was a genius, but not great. 
Lincoln was great. That a man’s personality 
does not count, providing his contribution be 
worthy. That is a subject apart. My plea, for 
the present, is for greatness, and for riddance 
of the whole tribe of geniuses. And I am 
advancing the remark that the truly great, the 
inwardly at strife with the angels and devils 
of conscience, outwardly are more truly bal- 
anced than the common make-shifts of our 
country. ° 


My friend’s mother is great, but she is not 
a genius. She carries her soul above her dish 
pan, yet she scrubs her pan with fervor, and 
polishes the faucets. Outwardly, her life is 
organized, calm, and presumably happy. We 
only know the heights and depths of her over- 
tones when we note the underscorings in her 
Bible. Then we rank her with—why name the 
ranking? She is with the truly great. 


Most mothers are great. As long as they 
continue so, America will breed wise men and 
women, young people with ideas and ideals. 
To be deaf to the undermining of greatness, 
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is to be deaf to the silences of the infinity of 
thought. I would say to American youth, 
choose your mothers. And yet we close our 
eyes and cry frantically, and in haste, for 
geniuses. 

Go to the cities; they are full of geniuses; 
genius burns its incense nightly. My friend is 
in fear of his life as he dodges down the street. 
“Tread gently,” he whispers to me, “for you are 
brushing the shoulders of genius,—but, look! 
here is escape, and an alley-way.” Brushing? 
I am clashing, banging, smiting genius! And 
whether I dodge, pussy-foot, or stride, there is 
no help. 

As I intrude myself unwelcomely into a 
street car, and wedge between  unsociable 
frontiersmen, my independence becomes reas- 
servative, and I dare study their faces. At my 
left, a fat banker banks his way to his destina- 
tion. It is in process, an interesting business, 
no doubt. He is in no danger of striking a 
balance. Not he. He will bank his way till 
death them do part, and then rest under a bank 
of flowers. I sketch his face in my notebook, 
and under the terse, and briefly tense marks of 
his countenance—marks which identify him to 
his friends, and advertise him to his enemies— 
I scrawl, “Genius in repose.” Scrawl, because 
a nice, definite hand would too far complete 
the deception. Oh no, here is not a bank; here 
is a man. 

Across the aisle I see the amplification of co- 
education. It sits on its haunches and con- 
verses in soul-language with the conductor. But 
the conductor is also a genius, and does not 
understand. Here is specific example. Were 
he great, and not merely genius, his heart would 
melt with pity, and he would understand the 
appeal. Instead, intellect meets intellect, but 
strikes no spark. The car stops while co- 


education parts company with his few transient 
friends—extremely transient. Lucky for him it 
wasnt a pay-as-you-enter car. Perhaps, after 
all, the exercise would do him good. 

All this inference from a face? No, indeed. 
His arms were loaded with inferences. Free- 
versers had found a victim in him. Maybe it 
was all he could find that was free! I believe 
in co-education, and I like some free-verse. 
But for neither will I become a maniac. 

In front of me, a woman rests, not lack- 
adaisically, but in a business-like manner. Two 
small boys at her side do not rest. They also 
are business-like in this respect. Here I am 
at loss. Genius, greatness, or neither? She 
pays her fare, and theirs, tranquilly; then she 
rests some more. At B-Street, they leave. The 
atmosphere is the same. I neither miss them, 
nor covet their vacant seat, for my wedge- 
like position has found its recompenses. 

I am made aware that this is idle work of an 
idle man; for the remainder of the way, I, too, 
rest. Now, at impressionable moments, I think 
of the unimpressionable woman, and wonder 
at the impression she made upon me. 


Seriously, you ask, where are we to look for 
greatness? And seriously, the answer,—to 
books, to magazine articles, and to all current 
literature. There you may look; occasionally 
you will find. And if, in the search, you see the 
utterances of a great mind, you may be sure 
you will find that an introduction will not shock 
you. I cannot know Lincoln, cannot pass an 
hour with Emerson, yet I feel that I could touch 
their hands in Paradise. They would not repel, 
and because they are truly great, | would not 
repel them. 

Rid the country of genius? Oh, not entire- 
ly. But to just keep on working at the balance 
wheel is a noble occupation. 
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Waiting 


By JO HARTMAN 


ATALYN DORNE, with hair bronzed from 


IN| the salt wind and sun and with eyes of 


Egypt-dusk, was born in the picturesque sea- 
shore town where she had always lived. Having 
neither brother nor sister, and but the vague 


memory of a father, she made companions of 
the waves, the gulls, and poetry, which she 
devoured while curled up on the shining sands. 
Her mother, Coralie Dorne, was duty-driven and 
thorough, never sympathetic. An _ ex-Vassar 
teacher, she saw that Natalyn’s education was 
not neglected, and many a gambol with the surf 
had to be foregone in the interest of Latin, com- 
position, Algebra and the petty domestic 
sciences. In truth, her fatal heart-attack was 
brought about by Natalyn’s having left three 
conjugations unfinished to go out in a driving 
gale in old Milt Sigelsen’s fishing dory. 


So at eighteen Natalyn found herself mother- 
less, practically penniless, with a fund of un- 
usable knowledge in her. fair patrician head. 
She struggled through days and nights of 
chaos, not knowing where to turn. Then a 
kind of shame-faced inspiration came to her 
that she could be made into a business woman 
and she started to a secretarial school twenty 
miles away. There she displayed precocious 
ability, graduating with a score of perfect bud- 
gets to her credit in the typing department and 
standing ace high in all others. Fortunately, 
too, she secured a position in the office of Har- 
lan Landers, a New York broker and speculator, 
before many of her young illusions were 
shattered. 

Landers was married, Natalyn soon learned, 
to a former chorus beauty, Jeanette Douvaine, 
with whom he was madly infatuated. Jeanette, 
fond of him in a fashion, had hoped to use him 
as a social ladder, but the elder Landers had 
cut the first rung by disinheriting the hand- 
some son he had urged along through college 
and planned largely for. So it was to live up 
to Jeanette’s expectations that Harlan had 
launched his big oil proposition. Also, Harlan, 
Jr., whom Jeanette had not in the least counted 
on, was proving an added incentive—and pos- 
sibly something of a handicap in the way of 
several hundred a month tacked on the living 
expenses. Altogether, life was rather hectic 
and strenuous in the Landers’ household. 


But a new vista opened with Natalyn in the 
office. Her quiet efficiency was a balm for 
Harlan’s frazzled nerves. An_ unconscious 
camaraderie sprang up between the two, and 
occasionally when Jeanette was giving a 
matinee party on Saturday afternoons, they 
had a walking race in the country. Natalyn 
was the first woman Harlan could remember 
who liked to walk for the pure thrill of physical 
exercise. Once they drove down to the sea- 
shore where her girlhood was spent, and 
Natalyn persuaded him to take a dip. He 
wasn t much of a swimmer, but he entered into 
the sport. Natalyn let loose her hair and 
plunged in ahead of him. She fairly leapt at 
the huge breakers whose stinging, foamy cares- 
ses only filled her with fresh exuberance. It 
was an unknown sensation for Harlan to feel 
puny, but this slip of a girl so vitally alive 
made him out of sorts with muscles stiffening 
at thirty-one. 

It was by slow gradations that Natalyn dis- 
covered their carefree friendship was in danger 
and began to have a battle with her conscience. 
She loved Harlan, had been loving him all the 
while she had deluded herself with platonic talk. 
But. after the realization came to her that, 
stripped of disguise, she loved him body and 
soul, she argued that she had the nght to him. 
Still, by birth and breeding she was a Puritan, 
for Coralie Dorne had had even a sterner re- 
gard for morals than for mathematics, and 
Natalyn’s early training kept the upper hand. 
She could not wholly quiet the blissful tremor 
that swept over her when she heard Harlan’s 
footsteps at the door, but she was all business 
the minute he entered. Then one evening, per- 
haps by chance, she re-read Burrough’s “Wait- 
ing.” A long, long evening it had been when 
the witchery of love and stars and moonlight 
had filtered again into her veins. Harlan had 
driven by and asked her to go for a spin along 
the river, though somehow she had had the 
strength to refuse. For an hour she groped for 
the spirit of the poem, and when she found it 
clung to it desperately. “For, lo, my own shall 
come to me,” she auto-suggested over and over, 
Her own was what she wanted, her own that 
would some day seek and find her. 

Landers’ test well was finally ready to be 
brought in, proving up, he expected, the lease 
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which Murry Culverson, rich ex-cattleman, was 
threatening to cancel. But the mills of the gods 
had other grinding. There was a terrific ex- 
plosion, flames belched out of the ground and 
darted like lurid, leaping demons through a 
pall of smoke. Several days elapsed before 
the blaze was extinguished while Harlan, facing 
ruin, went about in a daze. He was numb 
with the magnitude of his disaster. 


In the meantime Culverson, really sorry for 
Landers, though just as determined to use the 
time clause, made numerous visits to the office. 
He had always secretly admired Natalyn, and 
was glad of an excuse to drop in more frequent- 
ly than usual. Phlegmatic, prosy, common- 
place, he nevertheless felt a stir in his blood 
whenever he watched the light play on her mass 
of coppery hair or could get her to look at 
him with her great fawn eyes. Too, he some- 
times jumped to conclusions that invariably 
turned out to be right. He had one now. It 
was that Natalyn cared a lot more for Landers 
than even Landers himself knew. And he felt 
in some way this would react to his, Culverson’s 
advantage. 


Jeanette was anything but encouraging over 
Harlan’s last misfortune. Her fate, she de- 
cided, was horribly unfair. In a fit of retalia- 
tion she looked up Colin Marq, the theatrical 
producer. Colin had always admired the met- 
tlesome beauty, and he told her so again for 
the nth time. Jeanette promptly informed 
him that adoration alone didn’t get one very 
far. He then came forth with a genuinely 
clever play, whose star was too ill to go on the 
road. Here was the opportunity for Jeanette. 
The part would no doubt be permanent. Also, 
on condition, there would be jewels, autos and 
villas in addition. Jeanette showed just the 
proper and effective hesitation, then signed the 
contract. 

Culverson’s crude psychology was working. 
Natalyn accepted an invitation to dinner with 
him, thinking she could talk him into granting 
Harlan an extension. Not being of a matri- 
monial turn of mind, Culverson was puzzled 
as to a method of approach. He floundered 
about, letting fall affectionate hint after hint. 
But he came to the conclusion that Natalyn 
didn’t get his drift; she was as serenely poised 
as virgin Diana. And he couldn’t go too far 
—he couldn’t bear to see a hurt, shocked ex- 
pression in her eyes that reminded him of a 
young deer’s. So the easiest way was to offer 
marriage. He sprang it suddenly, with little 
or no finessé, still, to give him credit, he dis- 


covered all at once that it was what he wanted 
most in life. But he knew he would have to 
offer something besides himself, something that 
would touch Landers. Therefore he suggested 
his wedding present would be to renew the 
lease, and to put a silent partner into the deal 
for a hundred thousand shares. 

For an instant Natalyn’s heart sank. She 
knew she would be selling herself if she yielded. 
But could she refuse! A picture flashed across 
her brain. It was the vision of Jeanette lying 
back in a big chair on the Landers private 
yacht to be, with Harlan and little Junior play- 


‘ing games at her feet. Why not, she flashed 


back at the other Natalyn, at least see Harlan 
happy? She must suffer sooner or later for 
her love, she had broken a commandment in 
loving, and she could rejoice in endless un- 
happiness for his sake. 

Culverson was studying her closely, almost 
following her thought. When she looked up 
at him he knew that victory was his. Sacrifice 
was mirrored in her face. Her voice quivered 
when she answered him. 

“IT don’t love you, Mr. Culverson,” she said. 
“T never shall. But I'll play fair. Let us make 
the—marriage, soon!”’ 

Though he hadn’t much to congratulate him- 
self for having won on a foul, Culverson 
beamed satisfaction. Then suddenly he grew 
shy, and dared only a kiss on her forehead. 
His passion of the afternoon had slunk away 
like a thing afraid. 

The next day Natalyn wrote up the papers 
extending Harlan’s time for drilling. She was 
ready for his signature when he returned from 
lunch. Culverson had come in ahead of him, 
and it was he who broke the news. “A man 
is unusually generous, Landers, when he is 
happy. Miss Dorne and I are to be married 
shortly, and this is in consequence, as it were,” 
he said, smiling benignly and holding out the 
document. “Besides, I’ve placed a cool hun- 
dred thousand for you, if you revise on the 
basis I recommended!” 

At the announcement of his change of for- 
tune, Harlan was radiant. Jeanette would be 
appeased. He wished he could radiograph the 
glad tidings. She was somewhere in the coun- 
try, he believed, with that impossible Smythe 
woman who delighted in mysterious places. He 
didn’t know that Vola Smythe was really Colin 
Marq’s moral valet. 

Then he looked at Natalyn, and what he saw 
was a revelation. He saw the woman he loved, 
must have worshipped from the moment he met 
her, going out of his life. He grew unaccount- 
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ably furious. She was, surely, bartering her 
soul for luxury and ease. She had seemed to 
care so little for the vanity and show and the 
superficial side of things, was there anyone to 
have faith in? It was unworthy of her! 

However, he got control of himself, thanked 
Culverson, smeared his signature below Culver- 
son’s, managed congratulations and went out. 
He had eighty-four blocks to the good when he 
stopped, mopped his brow, and remembered to 
run home to see how the boy was. There was 
no word from Jeanette, and he felt half 
relieved. 

That night he came back to the office hoping 
to find Natalyn at some stray task, as he had 
so often of late. Instead, he discovered a note, 
which he opened with trembling fingers. It 
read: 

“Dear Harlan: 

I am going away—I think it best. Miss 
Quelle knows the routine thoroughly and 
will develop initiative. Mr. Culverson and 
I are to be married at once, sailing on the 
next boat for Paris. 

God bless you, Harlan, and make you 
happy as you deserve, is the one unending 
prayer of Natalyn.” 

He wandered out like one in a trance, walk- 
ing aimlessly until he came to where the “For- 
tunes of Fifi” blazoned its gaudy opening. He 
paused uncertainly, then decided he might as 
well go in. Somehow he was not greatly sur- 
prised to see Jeanette in the stellar role. “It’s 
in the blood,” he mused, with scarcely a tug 
at his heartstrings. 

After the show he went behind the stage 
and knocked at the dressing room door. 
Jeanette greeted him in charming deshabillé. 
They were both composed and casual. Then 
Marg came in from the other door, twisting his 
mustache with bravado. 

“Some come-back, old chap, for the girl >” 
he ventured, looking at Harlan and patting 
Jeanette’s shoulder. 

“T’ve got money,” 
irrelevantly. 

“Keep it, old dear, to take care of the kid,” 
Jeanette advised. She wasn’t a totally bad sort. 
“T’m really not much of a mother anyway. 
And buy yourself an honest-to-heaven car. 
Simple desertion, see—it will be a cinch!” 


Harlan broke in 


Harlan’s wells gushed. His bank account 
swelled. His boy developed along the most 
approved lines. Even his father forgave him 
his youthful mistake and showered him anew 
with paternal kindnesses. Yet in spite of every- 


thing, in spite of his determination to think 
Natalyn cold and mercenary, if he had to think 
of her at all, her sweet, sympathetic face 
haunted his waking hours as well as his dreams. 
Five slow years had passed when he heard that 
Culverson had died in Florida. Later, he 
learned that Natalyn was becoming quite an 
authoress under her maiden name of Dorne. 
His superintendent’s wife had spent a month at 
Palm Beach and had heard a great deal of the 
beautiful young widow. 

Natalyn had made the best of her bargain, 
and had not been poignantly unhappy. Cul- 
verson’s latent sense of chivalry had prevented 
that. Too, he had been lavish with kis money. 
They had gone from Paris to Monte Carlo, 
where the girl with the Viking air had cleaned 
the house at roulette, then on to the Riviera. 
Natalyn was unsatisfied rather than dissatisfied. 
Even the constant change of scene, a glorious, 
moving panorama of nature and art, and the 
sweetest music of all lands, did not fill her heart. 
It was only when she began to write, at first 
squibs of verse and afterwards stories she found 
woven in the everyday patterns of humanity, 
that she gleaned courage to smile at the future. 
Yet she grieved deeply at Culverson’s death, 
and would not have asked freedom at such a 
price. 

One day Harlan saw a magazine with Na- 
talyn’s name on the cover page. He bought 
a copy and avidly scanned her story. It was 
hers, and his. Now he knew the reason of 
Culverson’s magnanimity. Lord, how he hated 
his wells; the whole fabric of his success was 
built on Natalyn’s sacrifice. 

He picked up the phone and called the tele- 
graph office. Time was now the most valuable 
thing in the world to him. He sent a telegram: 

““Natalyn— 

Forgive me—I didn’t dream. I am 
coming to you now and will strive always 
to make amends. 

Remorsefully, Harlan.” 

Natalyn was sitting in the palm-covered patio 
of her hotel, gazing out at the water and the 
cloud-flecked horizon, when the boy brought 
her Harlan’s message. She tore open the en- 
velope, then glanced at the signature. There 
was no need to read further. Her heart told 
her the rest. A luminous light played over her 
face, like an aura of long awaited happiness, 
as her soft lips repeated the line she had 
known so many years from memory—and that 
had stayed with her through countless lonely 
hours. 

“For, lo, my own shall come to me!” 


Review and omment 


“Man’s Country” 
Peter Clark Macfarlane’s best novel to date. 

Few Californians are as well-known as this 
author of “Held to Answer,” “The Centurion’s 
Story,” “The Hell-pavers,” and about a dozen 
other novels of widely varying quality. More 
than most men, this fellow citizen is a born 
experimenter with plots, no less than with life. 
He studied theology at Berkeley, was for sev- 
eral years pastor of a church in Alameda, be- 
came an actor, lecturer, newspaper man, travel- 
ler, author, and now, in “Man’s Country,” pub- 
lished by the “Cosmopolitan Book Corporation,” 
has produced one of the most realistic and 
impressive of recent American novels. It is 
very much the best thing that has yet come from 
his pen. It begins with the hard-working Jud- 
son family, especially the boy George, and the 
first crude _ experiments with “horseless 
wagons;” through the growth and triumphs of 
its young hero, it shows us the rise of the great 
American automobile industry whose other 
names, as with all Big Business, when a man’s 
whole nature becomes involved, may perhaps 
be “isolation,” “despotism,” “home-neglect,” 
and ultimate misery. 

George Judson, the successful head of a large 
automobile business, marries the very attractive 
but undisciplined Fay Gilman, whom he has 
admired, ever since in his boyhood he rescued 
her from the Flannigan’s brindled goat—that 
“depraved and bewhiskered old patriarch of 
no graces and no uses that any one could dis- 
cover.” The stage appears set for ceaseless and 
exuberant happiness. But it certainly is not, 
chiefly because they did not manage to become 
sufficiently good fellow-workers. 

George Judson, the successful, self-made 
business man, in spite of all his splendid energy, 
self-confidence, and essential kindness, is in- 
clined to take his wife’s love more or less as 
a matter of course. He is too busy to accept 
the social and cultural interests which she wants 
him to share with her. He does not know 
indeed that she would be only too glad to enjoy 
less prosperity and more companionship. Busi- 
ness stands between her and the man she loves. 
Sometimes she makes futile efforts to arouse her 
tired and irritable husband to the barrenness 


of her life. Sometimes she turns elsewhere— 
to society, to intellectual and philanthropic in- 
terests—perhaps to another man—to fill the 
place in her life which her husband has left 


void. 


There is the warning to husbands, there is the 
fateful “tragedy” that we so often see in the 
world about us—-the wreck of a home. In this 
case there is a “George Junior,” and in the 
background a fascinating, but clean-minded, 
big-souled English traveller and explorer with 
a title who does a lot of the things which Mrs. 
Judson would like to see done by her husband, 
president of the Motor Works. Of course, the 
line of fracture widens and widens until the 
crisis comes. 

But the story is so well managed that the 
reader feels the larger implications even more 
than the George-Fay situation. Mr. Macfar- 
lans has himself said of the reason for writing 
this book: “I thought, why if the wives only 
understood—and if the husbands also under- 
stood. .. And so I wrote ‘Man’s Country,’ 
this story of a husband and a wife and a busi- 
ness, and wrapped it round that most thrilling 
industry of modern times, the automobile in- 
dustry.” Therefore, working in this frame of 
mind, the author has created the romance of 
the automobile industry and the industrial his- 
tory of its beginnings in Detroit. We feel 
tempted to predict that every owner of an auto 
in America wil! have a copy of this book before 
next winter. 

But now we turn back to the George-Fay 
situation. There is first-class love in this case, 
and so it does narrowly escape wreck. The two 
find out each other’s values and each one does 
his part. One would like to quote here the 
book’s last twelve pages, but how atrociously 
unfair such a trick would be to Mr. Marfar- 
lane! Concentrated, however, supreme love— 


content, supreme self-absorption. 


Walter Hines Page—The work he did for all 
English-speaking people. 
Some of these days we shall name for our 
readers the twenty books of most “light and 
leading” published in the English language dur- 
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ing 1922. One of these twenty is “The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page” because it belongs 
equally to all branches of the English-speaking 
race, and will be read for years to come in 
South Africa, New Zealand, Canada, no less 
than in the British Isles, California, and all over 
the United States. Mr. Page was not only an 
editor and publisher of the first rank for years 
before he became our Ambassador to England; 
he ranked in this last service to his country with 
Charles Francis Adams and Benjamin Franklin. 
As the London Spectator once remarked, these 


Letters belong to “the realm of permanent 


literature.” They will endure as long as the 
language, even as have Plutarch, Horace, and 
Moliere. The Page Letters are both. American 
and international, nor may anything else pub- 
lished in the United States during 1922 rank 
with these two volumes edited by Burton J. 
Hendrick and published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. (pp. 436-437). 


Portions of these volumes have appeared in 
the World’s Work, but much relating to Mr. 
Page’s life before 1914, and even some of the 
Ambassadorial correspondence is not to be had 
elsewhere. These two large volumes have been 
recognized on all sides, without a dissenting 
voice, as literature, history, and the intimate 
revelation of a wonderfully attractive charac- 
ter, whom the English-speaking world has taken 
to its heart and will not forget any more than 
it does Lincoln, Roosevelt, Gladstone, or 
Wellington. 

We take up the first volume and find among 
its illustrations portraits of Allison Francis Page 
(1821-1899), and Catherine Raboteau Page 
(1831-1897), the father and mother of our 
Ambassador. Then we find portraits of young 
Walter in 1876, when he was a Fellow of Johns 
Hopkins University. He was then but twenty- 
one, a plain-spoken, plucky North Carolinian 
from a little Methcdist College in Virginia—- 
but he was one of the first twenty Fellows 
chosen—and that in Greek, as taught by that 
grand old teacher, Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Josiah Royce of California was one of his 
intimate associates and another of Dr. Gilman’s 
famous ““Iwenty” to whom he said in his first 
address: ‘“‘Gentlemen, you must light your own 
torches.” Page, himself, said afterwards that 
it “was bliss to be alive” in those pioneer 
Johns Hopkins days. 

For five years after 1878, Page was mainly 
engaged in newspaper work. On the St. Joseph 
Gazette, he succeeded Eugene Field. He 
traveled extensively as a newspaper corres- 


pondent. In St. Louis in 1880, he found his 


wife, Miss Willia Alice Wilson, daughter of a 
Scotch physician. At Atlanta he became inti- 
mate with Henry Grady, and also knew a cer- 
tain “struggling and briefless” young lawyer, 
who was even then writing “Congressional Gov- 
ernment’”—one Woodrow Wilson, who was to 
take honors at Johns Hopkins a few years later. 
When Grover Cleveland became President in 
1885, Mr. Page met him and wrote: “In the 
White House is an honest, plain, strong man, a 
man of wonderfully broad information and of 
most uncommon industry. He has always been 
a Democrat. He is a distinguished lawyer and 
a scholar on all public questions. He is as 
frank and patriotic and sincere as any man that 
ever won the high place he holds.” 

Before long the buoyant young editor started 
his “State Chronicle” in Raleigh—that most un- 
conventional and refreshing influence North 
Carolina had known for “many a year.” It 
will amply repay any and all newspaper men 
of California to know by heart this episode in 
the life of Walter H. Page, and indeed to look 
up his immortal “Mummy Letters” in_ this 
paper. The allusion, which at first was but 
to old Thothmes Second of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, stirred the entire South. “Mummies” 
is really a much more expressive term for “fos- 
sils,”” “back numbers,” “‘old foggies,”” and might 
well be brought out again in modern newspaper 
slang. The wide-awake editor of today will do 
well to read the first three chapters of this 
first volume just as soon as he can. They suf- 
ficiently set forth Page’s newspaper and 
magazine activities, his management of The 
Forum and the Atlantic Monthly, and also his 
far-sighted educational achievements in devel- 


oping the New South. 

Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, the present editor of the 
Atlantic once wrote: “Were a visitant from an- 
other sphere to ask me for the incarnation of 
those qualities we love to call American, | 
should turn to a familiar gallery of my memory 
and point to the living portrait that hangs 
there of Walter Page. A sort of foursquare- 
ness, bluntness, it seemed to some; an uneasy, 
often explosive energy; a disposition to under- 
rate fine drawn nicenesses of all sorts; in- 
grained Yankee common sense, checking his 
vaulting enthusiasm; enormous self-confidence, 
impatience of failure—all of these were in him; 
and he was, besides, affectionate to a fault, 
devoted to his country, his family, his craft— 
a strong, bluff, tender man. . . . [he motive 
power of his work was enthusiasm. Never was 
more generous welcome given to a newcomer 
than Page held out to the successful manuscript 
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of an unknown. I remember, though I heard 
the news second hand at the time, what a day 
it was in the office when the first manuscript 
from the future author of “To Have and To 
Hold,’ came in from an untried Southern girl. 
He walked up and down, reading paragraphs 
aloud and slapping the crisp manuscript to en- 
force his commendation. . . . There is more 
than tradition in the tale of the negro who, 
presuming on Page’s deep interest in his race, 
brought to his desk a manuscript copied word 
for word from a_ published source. Page 
recognized the deception, and seizing the ras- 
cal’s collar with a firm editorial grip, rejected 
the poem, and ejected the poet, with an energy 
very invigorating to the ancient serenities of the 
office. 

Every reader will see in such glimpses as 
these the future Ambassador—the man who told 
the truth as he saw it, to Presidents and Prime- 
Ministers, to Englishmen and Americans. 
Once, years ago, he ‘wrote for North Caro- 
linians his social creed. He said: “I believe in 
the free public training of both the hands and 
the mind of every child born of woman... . 
I believe in the perpetual regeneration of so- 
ciety, and in the immortality of democracy and 
in growth everlasting.” 

Mr. Hendrick’s narrative is of increasing im- 
portance from chapter fourth (“The Wilsonian 
Era Begins’) until Page receives that greatest 
diplomatic gift at the disposal of our President 
—the London Embassy—presents his creden- 
tials to the King and shortly after begins his 
letters home which, with Editor Hendrick’s brief 
explanatory notes, fill the rest of volume one, 
and most of volume two. The first of these 
letters (page 138, Vol. 1) is to Frank N. 
Doubleday, his partner in the publishing busi- 
ness, whom he addresses—as all of Doubleday’s 
intimates do—as “Dear Effendi.” The second 
letter is to Herbert S. Houston, the third is to 
his son Arthur H. Page, the fourth, with its 
prophetic comment upon the future leadership 
of the United States in world affairs, is to Presi- 
8 Woodrow Wilson and is dated October 25, 
1913. 

Then the War came; and the letters of Walter 
Hines Page begin to take their permanent place 


in world-history. Quotations will not serve; 


—-— - —— 


Self-expression in the arts throughout the ages forms the basic idea in a notable | 


Entitled “The Significance of the Fine Arts,” | 
it is written by ten members of the American Institute of Architects, each an authority 
in his particular field. Its purpose is to arouse interests in the Fine Arts, and so lead 
to their better understanding, appreciation, and use. 


work bearing the Marshall Jones imprint. 


they must be read and reread, studied in con- 
nection with the best available sources, English, 
American, French, Belgian, and German. 
These letters give us the great “inside story” of 
the War, and are much more than this. They 
crowned the long story of our great Ambas- 
sador’s work “over there,” from Thomas Pinck- 
ney to Whitelaw Reid, and set a new highwater 
mark for American diplomacy. Worn out in 
service Page came home at last and passed 
away December 21, 1918, at the age of 64— 
as much of a war-casualty as a nephew of his, 
Alison Page, who died facing German machine 


guns in Belleau Wood. 
“The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page” 


reached us almost three months ago. It takes 
time to read with loving care two such volumes 
which mention hundreds of people, and cover 
the most important period in the world’s his- 
tory. Meanwhile, we have kept note of reviews 
appearing in newspapers and magazines—Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Canadian, Australian, and Ameni- 
can. These reviews range in length from half 
a column to ten pages. Almost without excep- 
tion they recognize the literary and historical 
importance of the book, and speak of its deeper 
sociological values in promoting still better re- 
lations among all branches of the English-speak- 
ing peoples. 
-s 

Today, as we close this review, there comes 
to us in the London Spectator, edited by that 
devoted friend of America, John St. Lve 
Strachey, (author of “The Adventure of Liv- 
ing,’) the following sentence about the book: 
‘“Page’s immortal letters—I am using the words 
with sober deliberation and not in any inflated 
rhetoric—stand as the best and greatest na- 
tional monument for Britain’s dead and Bnit- 
ain’s living.” 

Also, and even more plainly showing the sort 
of a man that owns and edits The Spectator, 
he suggests that England should erect a monu- 
ment to Page in Westminister Abbey. He says 
that a monument in some London street would 
be inadequate. If England feels that way 
about Walter Page, then England will do it, 
and it will be another bond between us in all 
the years to come. 
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Aimee Semple McPherson and her “Angelus Temple” 


REVIEW BY MISS LAURA BETHELL 


OR the first time in history, a woman— 
young, beautiful and of winsome per- 
sonality—has felt called to build a temple to 
God. 

Nor is this astounding statement the end of 
the matter. This modern prophetess, Aimee 
Semple McPherson, called at the age of 17 to 
leave her milk-pail to fill a world pulpit, has 
actually built, the past year, the largest steel 
and concrete auditorium in Los Angeles, at a 
cost of more than a quarter of a million dollars, 
the funds for which were the offerings of her 
followers. 

“Angelus Temple,” Mrs. McPherson explains 
to the visitor to her edifice, “has five thousand 
seats in the main auditorium; here,” she points 
out, as she conducts her visitor through two 
larger prayer rooms, “are five hundred more 
seats that may be used. There is our nursery 
where we care for small children while the 
mothers attend service.” After leading through 
offices and many other rooms necessary to the 
scheme of her work, Mrs. McPherson conducts 
us to a second large structure adjoining the 
temple, and conforming to it in style. “This,” 
she joyously states, “is our training school 
building; here we intend to do a great work for 
the Master, for His coming draweth near; 
whatever is to be done must be done quickly.” 
As we pass through the spacious class-rooms, 
meeting members of an efficient faculty—rep- 
resenting as they do ministers of every denomi- 
nation of the evangelical churches—she informs 
us: “Our platform is Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, today and forever; and we train 
evangelists that we may girdle the earth with 
Peters and Pauls preaching Jesus Christ as 


Saviour, Physician, Baptiser with the Holy 
Spirit, and coming King.” 

When one contemplates the herculean under- 
taking which this little woman has_ planned 
and carried out through a busy year of big 
campaigns reaching not only across the con- 
tinent several times but also across the great 
waters to Australia, one is led to wonder at her 
power. What has justified the faith of those 
vast audiences throughout the United States 
and Canada that they should pour hundreds of 
thousands of dollars into the bold venture of 
this young woman ? 

Dr. Everett C. Johnson, Presbyterian pastor 
from Seattle, says: “I have heard leading 
evangelists of our day—Dwight L. Moody, Dr. 
Chapman, Dr. Campbell Morgan, and others, 
but Aimee Semple McPherson is undoubtedly 
the greatest in the world today. She preaches 
healing of the body as well as the soul; I have 
seen the lame walk, the deaf hear and the blind 
see, In answer to her prayers.” 


The Reverend E, L. Krumreig of Denver, 
declares Mrs. McPherson’s work was so great 
in that city, and the requests for prayers so 
numerous, that twelve of the Denver clergymen 
banded together to assist the little woman; that 
the inconceivable happened, and the marvelous 
things which took place in those meetings were 
beyond what tongue can tell or pen describe. 

Aimee Semple McPherson is now thirty years 
of age, and has accomplished that which is 
arresting the attention of the world. Yet Doc- 
tor Gordon, of the San Francisco Congrega- 
tional Church, when introducing her to her San 
Francisco audience last April, said of her: “Mrs. 
McPherson’s career has but just begun.” 


Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 

By Sarah K. Bolton. Revised and enlarged 
edition with 16 illustrations. x-+-326 pages. 
8vo, cloth. 

The publishers are but according justice to a 
long-standing favorite, when they bring out in a 
new and attractive form this well-known book 
by Sarah K. Bolton. As a matter of fact, the 
volume has never been suffered to get out of 
print ever since its first edition some thirty years 
ago. Printing after printing has followed dur- 
ing the succeeding years, in order to meet the 
steady demand. Girls have grown to maturity 
with the inspiration of this book, and in turn 
have passed it on to their own growing girls. 


Meanwhile, many of the subjects of these 
sketches have themselves passed away and other 
changes have occurred which have made it nec- 
essary to revise the stories. The publishers 
have, therefore, made a thorough revision of 
the book and have added several new stories 
to the group, among them, Jenny Lind, Frances 
E. Willard, Helen Keller, Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Susan B. Anthony, Anna 


Howard Shaw, and Jane Addams. The table 


of contents includes 25 titles, among others 

such names as George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Rosa 

Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, Harriet Beecher 

Stowe, Clara Barton, and other familiar figures 
(Continued on page 40) 
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DEVIL-DEVIL DRUMS 
(Continued from page 17) 


He was almost breathless from 


to Redfern. 
running. 

“Mrs, Redfern,” he panted, “wa—wants you 
to c-come home right away. The—baby’s sick, 
an’ vomitin’ an’ 2 

Adam Redfern waited to hear no more. He 
started off at a run, shouting back to the rest: 

“T’'ll be back as soon as possible.” 

At the same moment a short, stockily built 
Scotch doctor detached himself from the group 
oy ran into the clubhouse for his medicine 

it. 

And this doctor was stern-faced, when he an- 
nounced a short time later, at the bedside of 
Nona: 

“It’s malaria. Quinine is the only thing that 
can do her any good; and I haven’t a grain. 
I gave my last away this afternoon. You’ve 
got to go to Malu for some; and you've got 
to get back soon. Damn soon!” 

“My God, doc,” groaned Redfern tremu- 
lously, “I can’t desert my comrades! The nig- 
gers are apt to be here at any minute.” 

e Scotchman drew himself up with an air 
of authority, his words coming in a tone of 
definite distinctness and finality. 

“It’s your duty. The child comes first. You 
may be back in time to join us. One man 
more or less can’t make much difference to us; 
but one man will make a difference to this girl. 
Never fear, I’ll explain the situation to the rest. 
Hurry! You've no time to lose. 


To Redfern it seemed that aeons had elapsed 
since he had received the precious bottle of 
crystals and had started on the homeward trail. 
His body was bruised in a dozen different places 
from the spikes of hanging vines and brambles 
that had cruelly clutched his flesh. Countless 
insect denizens of the mangrove swamps had 
tortured him, getting into his eyes and hair, 
and filling him with their hot poison. Yet he 
staggered on. At last he came into view of 
familiar landmarks that betokened a nearness 
to his own. 

Now but a scant mile remained. Not a sound 
broke the stillness. The drums were hushed. 
What did it mean? Had the Rubianas struck? 
Had they been repulsed successfully? Or had 
the settlement been wiped out? These and a 
thousand more questions flitted through his 
brain, as he stumbled over the last half mile. 

Suddenly he stopped, and sniffed. There was 
the unmistakable scent of smoke upon the at- 
mosphere. It was the scent of burnt wood! 
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A great sickness of heart smote him. What 
if ! He groaned inwardly at the thought 
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of it and ran on, almost gibbering, clutching the 
precious vial to his torn breast. 

It was a sad situation which stretched be- 
fore him, as he stood at the rim of the fire- 
blackened jungle that surrounded his place. 
There, only yesterday, had reposed many peace- 
ful dwellings; now they were swept into the 
pits of oblivion. 

And then with his two bronzed hands raised 
to his dimmed eyes, Adam knelt and shed 
silent tears at the foot of the tiny grave where 
kindly hands had patted the warm loam into a 
gracious mound upon which were strewn moun- 
tain flowers. 

A hand touched his shoulder, and the con- 
soling voice of Melville Ashley came. 

“It’s hell, Ad! It sure is. We done the 
best we could. We dang near cleaned all the 
niggers out.” 

“I know you did, Mel.” said Redfern. rising 
to his feet, clasping Ashley’s hand thankfully, 
“and I can never repay you.” 

A silence fell, short and full of meaning. 


“My wife,” faltered Redfern—‘is she—all 


right ?”” 

“Fine and dandy,” replied Ashley. “Her and 
the kid is staying with my old woman of 

“What!” exploded Redfern, grasping Ash- 
ley’s arm, as in a vise. 

Ashley’s jaw dropped. He glanced from 
Redfern’s bulging eyes te the grave. Then 


daylight came into darkness, and a great boy- 
ish grin wreathed his face. 

“Why hell, Ad!” he ejaculated, “it was the 
dog. They got him for giving the alarm. The 
kid’s all right. Been eating green pawpaws, 
and got the bellyache. I knowed that, soon’s 
I looked at her. The dam doctor ‘ 

Ashley finished his speech to himself, for Red- 
fern had burst away at a run in the direction 
of two familiar figures who were surveying the 
ruins. But he called back: 

“Mel, you get this place tomorrow. And 
you get it cheap.” 


Gastronomically Speaking 

Two Tommies turned punsters went into a 
restaurant over .on the eastern front and said 
to the waiter: “We want Turkey with Greece.” 

The waiter replied, “Sorry, Sirs, but we can’t 
Servia.” 

“Well, then; get the Bosphorus.” 

The boss came in and heard their order and 
then said: “I don’t want to Russia, but you 
can’t Rumania.” So the two Tommies went 
away Hungary.—Commerce and Finance. 
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CONAHAN SEES IT THROUGH 
(Continued from page 11) 
ous oil. After several heart-breaking attempts 
Conahan succeeded in shutting the valve, and 
the flow of oil ceased. Under the increased 
pressure the pipe groaned and throbbed like 
a thing alive and held. 

The pump stopped. 

When the still was uncovered they found 
Conahan nearly dead, but conscious, supporting 
| dead weight of Hooker above the steaming 
oil. 

The parboiled and nearly suffocated men 
were pulled out of the still and rushed to the 
refinery hospital. 

Hearing of the near-tragedy Loretta rushed to 
the hospital. She found both men conscious; 
occupying beds side by side, and suffering. 

Hooker saw the girl first and beckoned to 
her. She came to his side and when Conahan 
saw this he felt very miserable and wished with 
all his soul that he had perished in the still! 

“Please call the superintendent, Loretta,” 
requested Hooker in a low voice. 

But this was unnecessary for just then the 
superintendent came to see how his men were 
faring. 

Once again Hooker beckoned and again 
Conahan was apparently slighted for his rival. 

The superintendent flashed a word of cheer 
to Conahan and drew his chair along-side of 
Hooker’s bed. 

With dramatic effect Hooker gathered his 
strength and blurted in a loud dogged voice: 

“Say, ‘super,’ I sent in that report that cost 
Conahan his job!” And before his hearers 
recovered from their astonishment he turned 
to the girl, saying: “Please forgive me, Lor- 
etta, for I’ve a wife and child in Australia!” 

As the man finished his confession he fainted. 

The superintendent muttered unprintable 
things under his breath. 

As the significance of Hooker’s confession 
dawned upon Conahan, and Loretta, they 
sought each other’s eyes. Conahan’s eyes were 
bright with victory. And the white of Lor- 
etta’s face turned to a lovely pink. 

“Oh, Jimmie—” sobbed Loretta as she threw 
her arms around Conahan’s neck—“I’m so glad 
that Hooker’s confessed his wrongs to us!” 

“But Loretta,” stammered Conahan: “I 
thought that you preferred Hooker to me!” 

“Oh, no,” admitted the girl as her pink 
changed to a violent red: “It was you that I 
loved! I pretended to encourage Hooker, hop- 
ing it would drive you to——.” 

“Not another word, darling;” interrupted 
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Conahan as he shamelessly kissed the girl time 
and time again. And when he glanced up he 
noticed that the other occupants of the room 
were interested in watching two little birds build- 
ing their nest in the tree that was just outside 
the window. 


L. FRANK, formerly Assistant 


General Manager of the Ambassador 


Hotel Corporation, will succeed D. H. Boice as 
manager of the five million dollar Los Angeles 
Ambassador on February first. This announce- 
ment was made by the Ambassador Hotel Cor- 
poration following the news of Mr. Boice’s resig- 
nation to devote his entire time to a_ hotel 
venture, the details of which are not yet ready 
for official publication. 

“Ben,” as he is familiarly known, while yet 
a young man, has had a great many years’ ex- 
perience in the hotel and restaurant business, 
having started in the simplest position under his 
father’s guidance at the famous Rector’s in 
Chicago, and has occupied and mastered posi- 
tions in every sphere of hotel and restaurant life, 
in the kitchen, steward’s department, dining 
room, front office, purchasing department and 
executive offices. In face, he comes to his new 
position with an intimate knowledge of every 
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department of the Ambassador, and those large 
enterprises which were carried to unqualified 
successes by the remarkable executive genius of 
his father, A. Frank, now Vice President and 
General Manager of the Ambassador Hotel 
Corporation. 

Mr. Frank says that the Ambassador is the 
ideal center for play and recreation in Southern 
California, and he is a firm believer in stimulat- 
ing outdoor sports in every way. 

“People who come to Southern California,” 
said the new manager yesterday, “come here to 
enjoy the glorious out-of-door life which is the 
greatest of all our attractions. The Ambassador 
is so situated that every form of sport should 
naturally radiate from there and our policy will 
be to make these many attractions available to 
our guests. We want them to feel that they 
have an ideal golf course with such famous pros 
as Eddie Loos, Jack Croke and Arthur Clark- 
son on hand. Our tennis courts are becoming 
more popular since the arrival of the famous 
teacher and player, John F. Kenfield of Lake- 
shore Country Club of Chicago. 

“We have provided for a series of riding 
parties, mountain hikes, and picnics for our 
guests and before the winter is over will give 
them all a touch of snowballing in the moun- 
tains, a real novelty in the midst of California 
summer atmosphere. 

“Our open air plunge which was managed 
by the champion swimmer, Frank Holborow, 
proved one of our biggest successes; in fact, 
our Ambassador swimming team already num- 
bers some of the best swimmers and divers in 
the west. Plans are already afoot for the big 
horse show in April, and before the summer is 
over we expect to hold the dog show, flower 
show and many other interesting events upon 
our grounds. 

“We are planning also to have the first really 
good grass tennis court in the west, upon which 
international championships may be played, and 
will also put in grass bowling greens and other 
features. 

“All these out-of-door ideas have been 
devised to augment the life and gaiety which 
reach the guest while under the Ambassador 
roof. In short, we plan to live up to our slogan 
of being “The Great Hotel That Seems Like 
Home,’ and that provides for its guests constant 
novel features of entertainment which create 
congeniality and happiness, and leave no dull 
days.” 


No one is useless in this world, who lightens 
the burden of it to anyone else.—Dickens. 
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of information, with a good time. Tours 
cover all of Western Europe, including the 
World War battlefields. Write for booklet. 


THE EGERTON R. WILLIAMS CO. 
220 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


ECZEMA 


IS ONLY SKIN DEEP 


and can be instantly relieved and quickly 
healed by the use of CRANOLENE, the suc- 
cessful cranberry cream treatment for stub- 
born skin troubles. At drug stores, 35c and 
$1.00, or write for Free Test Treatment to @ 


7 


“EOR SICK™ 
‘HEADACHES \ 


\BEECHAM'S, 
PILLS _ 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Showing Hote] upon 
the completion of its new addition. 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


Overlooking th White House, offers every comfort | 


— 
Cranolene Company, Dept. H Girard, Kansas 
| 
ph 
| 
| | 
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THE COWARDESS 
(Continued from page 24) 
“*You’ve paid back the loan, Elena—.’ 
“Who ?” cried Mr. Bright, starting to his feet. 

Jake looked up at Mr. Bright as if in sur- 
prise. Mrs. Bright had come out on the lawn, 
and she strolled into the garden where she 
stood watching the assistant gardener aimlessly 
pecking around with the hoe. 

“Elena, the little girl we called Clair de 
Lune,” said Jake boldly. 

Bright gasped him savagely by the shoulders, 
and shook him roughly. 

“Where is she? Where is Elena?” cried 
Bright, the years of yearning in his voice, “Tell 
me, Jake, where is my little girl? I want her 
to come home again; I want to tell her that her 
daddy craves her love and her companionship.” 


As Jake struggled to control the emotion 
which choked him, Bright heard his wife’s voice 
raised in tenderest accents. 

“Elena, my baby,” she cried. Bright whirled; 
he saw his wife clasp the assistant gardener in 
her arms, knocking the great straw hat to the 
ground. A mass of hair of autumn brown, 
silken soft and lovely, shading into rusty gold 
where the sun shone through its clinging ten- 
drils, tumbled merrily about the shoulders of 
the assistant gardener. 


Clair de Lune had come HOME! 


Each life is meant to help all lives; each man 
should live for all men’s betterment.—Alice 


free! 


SEND NAME AND GET 


25 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS FREE. 


N 
N 
\ 
\ 
N 
Ny 
NY 
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Mason Nursery Co. 


PIEDMONT, MO. 


Lives of Girls Who Become Famous 

(Continued from page 34) 
of Europe and America. We know of no other 
single volume which includes within its covers 
so many striking examples of achievement 
among womankind. It is full of interest and 
inspiration. The new edition is re-set in larger 
type than formerly, and with its numerous il- 
lustrations forms a worthy setting of the sub- 
ject-matter. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


New York. 


PHONE MAIN 1634-W 


PORTOLA CAFE 


JACK ROBERTS, Prop. 


Special Italian Dinner 
Every Day 


Sacramento, Calif. 


304 K Street 


SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. aad Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine |, 
Amazingly increases the — of the | 
A mechan. 


feeblest psychic im 
outja. Operates for one person. Pre- 


64 North Main Street, Providence, R. & | 


NOTICE ADVERTISERS 


Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 EACH. 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. 
Make vacations pay. We teach you how 
and where to sell. 


STITUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Write WALHAMORE IN- 
PHILA- 
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INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you Il want the Photo Pla ay World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


news stands. 
Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Make $5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
ors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder, Toilet Preparations, House- 


hold Medicines. etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatves, fnends and buy at sght 
--become regular customers. Eas 
big paying business. healthf 
door work. Make $3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 
Expenence not necessary. We yo 
free advertising matter and sales hel 
White for particulars. Sample outfit FREE. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 


MONKEY GLANDS 


Monkey Glands for the renewal of 
youth are an expensive experiment at 
best. Every man is just as young as his 
stomach and kidneys. To renew one’s 
youth, one must renew the youth of those 
organs, and that is achieved by taking 
a course of 


Brightsbane 


which has been given a thirty years’ test. 
Your druggist will secure it for you from 
his wholesaler. 


WM. V. WALSH 
Oakland - - California 
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SERVICES— 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


The V Vose Grand Vs 


has incomparable Tone--the one quality 
above all others which makes a real 
piano. The exquisite tone of the Vose 
Grand distinguishes it from all other 
ianos. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated cata- 
log and floor pattern of the Vose Grand, | 
also our easy payment plan i 
Vose & Sons Piano Company i 
Boyls.o treet Boston Mass. 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 


This 


Bible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 


AY Cre 
\HORT 
SWINE 
The RIGHT Way te Sacramento 
| 
iq = 
| 
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| /Instamt Bunion Relref 
Case Prove At My Expense 


Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each, brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 


Don’t send me one cent—just le@ me prove 
it to you asI have done for 57,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 

y expense. I don’t care how many_ so-called 
cures, or shields, or pads you ever tried without 
success—lI don’t care how dis — you are with 
them all—~you have not tri remedy and I 


pave such confidence in "that 
cars for years. $8.00 each, ing £0. wen atidence in that om 
b d w E. itis yet home remedy 
ran new. v hich relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion ae thus the ugly 
H. L. CARROLL ws while you are wear- 
re., S. E. ng ter shoes than ev send your name 
New Jersey Ave., S. E Washington, D. C ng, 


promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill, 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PRO 


SPERITY 
Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings uniical Gollege, Ghicage College of Pharmacy ete. Tells 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. iehgurements, 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San Dept. L-6RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I- 


Francisco, Calif. 


If you have just started learning 
the typewriter, or about to takeup 
this interesting. paying profession 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself, can be used at 
home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $100. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 


Maine Supply Co. Portland 
609 Congress Street Maine 


to Typewrite?” 


209 Al 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


The Powder for the Feet 


rs This Antiseptic, Healing powder takes the 
friction from the shoe, freshens the feet and 
gives new vigor. 
Makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore and 
swollen from walking or dancing, sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
So Easy to Use were used by our Army and Navy during the war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabriccasing, — 
honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
Standard, , er route tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, which 


.$7.30 31x4.... $10. 55 36x4'4....$14.50 
ee $2x4.... 11.30 33x4%.. 3.10. 36x65 ...... 15.50 
30x34... 9.10 83x4.... 11. 75 mets 1875 S7x65...... 
82x3\% ss. Oniy.. 9.70 S4x4.... 11.95 35x4 14. 

State SS. or Clincher. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY with $2.00 
-w deposit. Tire oped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
pe not return tire and advise us at once. 

be promptly retu soon as tire is recei 


FIELD LD TIRE & RUBBER co. 245 28th & Wabash Ave. .Chicage 
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\ \ 
60 per cent on each 
Write forit. C. E. GAERTE, President 
AS 
whe 
Rests the Feet 
"Zag 
TIRES 
BRAND NEW TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 
@ [fave 
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Your Choice 


Only $1.00 


postpaid by in- 

sured mail to any 

U. S. address— 
delivery 
guaranteed 


Si Cut at left illustrates the 
a Liberty Safety Self Filling 


short pattern as 
ma ferred) fitted with coli 
kt. gold pen. 
Cut at right illustrates 
sour Safety Self Filling 
Ink Writing Pencil. 

Both articles will be sent 
upon receipt of $2.00— 
try one or both for ten 
(10) di days, and if for any 
reason you do not like 
them return them (one or} 
both) and your money will 
be promptly refunded, for § 
such items as you return, 
Never mind writing a let- 
ter, just fill in the coupon § 
below and mail with en- & 
= closure to cover the article 
or articles you wish to try. 


Laughlin Mfg. Co., 


Gentlemen—I hand 
berewith 


pattern.. and Ink Write 
ing Pencil shown above— 
upon ten days trial. If} 
same is not satisfactory 
you fefund purchase price 
@s stated in this ad, 


[Axrt Corne 


Paste 


to mount all kodak eS 
an 


stat'y stores. pt no ale. 


Freight Forwarding Co, ®educe? 

household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 

640 Old South Bidg., Boston ae s Bank Bidg 
14 Beaver Street, N. Y. 203 Marine Bank Bldg.. 


437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh La. 
429 4 Pine Street 
Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. San 
Central Bldg...Los Angeles sah Lyon Bldg., Seattle 


Write nearest office 


- - 
Ve 


The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


. Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment pian, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 


Sizes 5% to 12, which was the entire sur- 
plus stock of one of the largest U. S. 
Government shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed 
One Hundred Percent Solid Leather. 


Color, dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of this shoe 
is $6.00. Owing to this tremendous buy 
we can offer same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery, or send money order. If shoes 


are not as represented we will cheerfully 
refund your money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State 
Shoe Company 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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QUICK RESULTS! 


**Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.’ 


Cartland, ** Sold 
roperty. "Your plan 
quic est I ever saw.’ 


ks. 
Lounsberry, Okla. 


| Can. for cask 
This FREE Book | withio few weeks.” — 
how yous for | M. P. Jones, Iowa. 


jor ‘Sellen Estate, which have al- 
aay sold more than 6 properties of all ~—-4 in the 
U.S and Canada. No matter where your prope rty 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employin agents or paying commis- 
sions to anyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of money trying to sell without first 
reading this a book, and learning how to sell 
your economically and at the highest 
le price. The reading of this book ed proper- 
ty on owners hundreds and thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absolutely free, you have everything to gain and nothin 
to lose. nd your nan.e and address at once—a pos 
will do—and you will reccive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo. without cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co. , Dept. §28,1133 Broadway, New York 


We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR'S 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gelephone Douglas 1690 


An Uncrowded Field 


pan ng phy offers big opportunities for men and 
method prepares quickly by A mg - Only a 
peg en amateur to professional work. Earn money on 

FRE ional Camera and equipment free. Write to- 


‘ton information. Find out about the many 
ities now open in the different branches 


of sateasddee amd and how you can qualify. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
Dept. 0000 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 


YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
will reproduce in 
SOFT mellow tone WITHOUT 
SCRATCH AND SURFACE NOISES 
$1 by using a 


EQUIPMENT 


THE MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT (CO. 


| New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


00 
Postpaid DEFLEXOGRAPH 


GOLD PLATE ° 

$1.50 (See Cut) Dept. 425 BOXES 534.00 PER YEAR 
NICKEL 110 W., 15th St, 

PLATE, $1.00 New York, N. Y. 


FITS ANY PHONOGRAPH 
(or Victrola). Using steel 
needles. Play after hours. 
Will not disturb. Deflexo- 
zraph attaches to needle 
holder. Filters sound oscil- 
lations. Prevents scratch 
and surface noises enter- 
ing sound box. No metal- 
lic noises. 


VANTONE CoO. 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year | 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A.M. until 12 O'Clock Midnight 
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PUMP HOUSE 
33 to 41 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE. 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


MERCULES GASOLINE BNOINES All Sizes from ‘4 to 10 inch 
From 1') te 12 Morse Power with eelf-oiling Dearing» 


‘W.& L PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


Send for Our Catalogue, Mailed Free 


PYRAMID POWER PUMP Inauire of Your tocat Deater tor 
All Sizes trom 2‘) to 6 inch full Particulars 


> 


—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snuxly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and 
complete drip chambers; weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 


|The BAECHTEL PIPE Needed 


so light in weight that you scarcely know troubl ‘ 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- ready for instant use. It saves 


side upper edyee of bowl, yet you have twenty weary trips at night and brings 

(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or quick relief 

send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 

Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 30c at your druggists. Contains ne 
Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely . 

packed and shipped by insured or registered opiate. Good for youns and old 

o5 00 to any address upon receipt of price, 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


WOODIN & LITTLE 
Steam, Water Works, Wind mill, Roa M 
Sorinkling. Rotary, Rams, Hand, Deep | 
and Shallow Well Pumps, GOULOS | 
| p CELEGRATED TRIPLEX PUMPS. | p 
GASOLINE ENGINES | 
| 
| 
| 
| 4 | 
a | 
a6 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a for Coughs & Colds 
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POETRY 


from the Macmillan List 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Collected Poems $3.50 
was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the 
best volume of verse published in 1921. 


Gale, Z The Secret Way. $1.50 
Gibson, W. W. Battle and Other Poems. 2.00 
Borderlands and Thoroughfares. $1.90 
Daily Bread. $1.75 
Lindsay, V. Congo and Other Poems. $1.75 
General William Booth Enters Heaven and Other Poems. $1.60 
Chinese Nightingale. $1.60 
The Golden Whales of California. $1.75 
Lomax, John A. Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. $2.00 
Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. $1.90 
MackKaye, P. Dogtown Common. $1.50 
The Present Hour. $1.60 
Masefield, John. Enslaved. $2.00 
Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in Bye Street. $2.25 
Esther and Berenice $2.00 
Reynard the Fox. $1.75 

New Illustrated Edition. $5.00 

Salt Water Ballads and Poems. $2.80 
King Cole. $1.50 
Right Royal. $1.75 


Masters, E. L. Spoon River Anthology. New illustrated edition. = 


Domesday Book. 


The Open Sea. $2.50 
Mew, C. Saturday Market. $2.00 
Neithardt, J. G. The Song of Hugh Glass. $1.50 

The Song of Three Friends. $1.50 

The Quest $1.25 
New Poetry, The: An Anthology. Edited by Harriet Monroe and 

A. C. Henderson. 2.25 
Robinson, E. A. Captain Craig. $1.90 

The Man Against the Sky. $1.75 

Merlin. $1.75 

The Three Taverns. $1.75 

Collected Poems. $3.50 
Talley, T. W. Negro Folk Rhymes. $2.25 
Teasdale, S. Rivers to the Sea. $1.60 

Love Songs. $1.60 

Flame and Shadow. $1.75 

Helen of Troy and Other Poems. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


da law 


At all book stores or from 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
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cA Song, a Verse, 
a Story, bringing 
a Message of 
“Good Teeth— 
Good Health” 


A Suggestion Instead of a Rule 


OU can sit back and let the 

“Clean Story” record tell your 
dental hygiene story for you. It 
will be a change for everybody. 


The story-telling man’s voice will 
thrill those impressionable little 
pupils of yours—and the tooth- 
brushing story will ring in their 
ears for many a day. It will make 
them want to brush their teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 30 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


This record is the only Colgate 
classroom help for which you are 
asked to share the expense—12c 
for eachrecord. All other Colgate 
Educational Material is sent freeon 
request to teachers, onceevery year. 


Send for as many of the “Clean 


Story” records as youneed—moth- 
ers may want to use these records 7 
at home. 
4 
COLGATE 
4 Dept. 30 
/ 199 Fulton Street 
Fa New York 
/ Please send me......... 
records of the ‘‘ Clean 


¢ Story.” 


to help defray cost. 


7 Your name 


am enclosing .......... 
stamps, money order or check) 


(in 


J 


| 
| 
ar. 
| = = | 
if 
\\\ SE “Uy 
| 
| 
| 
= > | 
ro O rH | 
a (Write accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Results for 1922—Fifty-Fifth Year 


New Life Insurance Issued (Paid for Basis).................... $ 84,634,328.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force, December 31, 1922.......... 433,715,680.00 


2,839,638.74 
8,633,724.23 
Grand Total Paid Policyholders since Organization........ 84,838,753.54 
Surplus, Assigned and Unassigned (Exclusive of Capital)...... 7,039,799.68 
6,600,554.42 
Premium Income, Accident Department......................... 4,196,077.57 
Gain in Accident Premium Income......................... 386,275.97 
Average Rate of interest Earned... 6.54% 
46.8” 
Balance Sheet—December 31, 1922 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Loans on real estate............. Reserves on Policies............. $62,264,281.17 


Amount of Loan does not exceed 
the statutory percentage of ap- 
praised value. 


Claims in Process of Adjustment  1,220,715.00 


Loans on Approved Collateral.... 4,044,008.26 Premiums and Interest Paid in 

Loans to Policyholders........... 12,403,313.34 CE 337,408.22 
In no case does amount of Loan Reserved for Taxes Payable 1923 492,500.00 
exceed the reserve held by the 
Company. All Other Liabilities............ 502,114.41 

s 13,363,769.13 Including $193,738.94 for 

Real Estate 6,940,363.05 Agents’ Commissions in Acci- 


Including Home Office Building. dent Department. 
interest Due and Accrued........ 1,028,502.35 


Outstanding and Deferred Premiums— 


Life Department .............. 1,673,779.68 Total Liabilities $64,817,018.80 

Accident Department .......... 735,969.13 

Net Amounts, Reserve Charged EEE EE $ 1,500,000.00 

in Liabilities. Surplus Set Aside for Future 

45104087 ‘ot. De- Dividends to Policyholders .... 4,711,498.70 

posits drawing Interest. Surplus Unassigned ............. 2,328,300.98 

TOTAL ADMITTED 

| TEN YEARS’ GROWTH | 
Cash Admitted *Total +Life | Accident | Paid Policy | 
} peer Income Assets _ Surplus Insurance | Premiums | Holders | 
"4912.... $ 8,199,097 | $26,243,006 | $2,915,116 | $133,309,014 | $1,739,392 | $2,965,293 
4914,... 9,506,116 32,604,612 | 3,989,846 | 154,525,447 1,876,579 3,690,792 
9006: 10,403,191 | 38,827,197 | 4,932,025 171,913,618 2,012,257 4,344,645 
12,149,531 45,432,696 5,039,329 208,647,520 2,042,122 5,133,303 
| 4920.... 18,840,800 58,294,497 6,958,112 | 350,408,951 3,326,492 5,358,054 
4921.... 20,980,927 65,199,251 7,639,590 | 390,156,043 3,809,802 7,612,662 
9922. .:. 23,820,566 | 73,356,818 8,539,800 433,715,680 4,196,078 8,633,724 


*Includes Surplus Assigned and Unassigned and Capital Stock. +Paid Business. 


San Francisco Branch Office 155 Montgomery Street 
ARTHUR C. PARSONS, Manager 
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Publishers of the Overland Monthh 
ESTABLISHED 


Che 
Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast, specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 

Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 
specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 
workmanship. 

We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel. 

We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 
[rade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 


257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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